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A BRAZILIAN FOREST DAY. 





In the early dawn the sky is invariably cloudless; the 
heavy dew or the previous night’s rain, which lay on the 
moist foliage, becoming quickly dissipated by the glowing 
sun, which, rising straight out of the east, mounts rapidly 


towards the zenith. All nature is fresh, new leaves and flower- 


buds expanding rapidly. 
Some mornings a single 
tree will appear in flower 
amidst what was the pre- 
ceding evening a uni- 
form green mass of forest 
—a dome of blossom sud- 
denly created as if by 
magic. The birds are all 
active; from the wild 
fruit-trees, not far off, 
we hear the shrill yelp- 
ing of the Tucano 
(Ramphastos Vitelli- 
nus). Small flocks of 
parrots flow over on 
most mornings at a 
great height, appearing 
in distinct relief against 
the blue sky, always two 
by two chattering to each 
other, the pairs being 
separated by regular in- 
tervals. Their bright 
colors, however, are not 
discernible at such a 
height. 

Towards two o'clock 
the heat rapidly in- 
creases, and every voice 
of bird or mammal grows 
hushed ; only in the trees 
sounds at intervals the 
harsh whir of a cicada. 
The leaves, so moist and 
fresh in the early morn- 
ing, now become lax and 
drooping; the flowers 
shed their petals. On 
most days in June or 
July a heavy shower will 
fall sometime in the 
afternoon, producing a 
most welcome coolness. 
The approach cf the 
rain-clouds takes place 
after a uniform fashion 
very interesting to ob- 
serve. First, the cool 
sea-breeze, which com- 
menced to blow about 
ten o’clock, and which 
increases in force with 
the increasing power of 
the sun, flags, and finally 
dies away. The heat 
and electric tension of 
the atmosphere then 
grows almost insupport- 
able. Languor and un- 
easiness seize on every- 
one; even the denizens 
of the forest betraying 
it by their motions. 
White clouds rising in 
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the east gather into cumuli, with an increasing blackness 


around their lower portions. 


The whole eastern horizon 


becomes almost suddenly black, and this darkness spreads 


upwards, obscuring the “orb of day.” 


Then, through the forest, hurtles a mighty wind, swaying 
the lofty tree-tops; a vivid flash of lightning bursts forth, 
then breaks a crash of thunder, and down streams the deluging 
rain. Such storms soon cease, leaving bluish-black motion- 


less clouds in the sky until night. 


Meantime all nature is 


refreshed; but heaps of flower-leaves and fallen petals lie 
under the trees. Towards evening life revives again, and the 
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| ringing uproar is resumed from bush and tree. The following 


morning the sun again rises in a cloudless sky, and so the 
cycle is completed; spring, summer and autumn, as it were, 
in one tropical day. The days are, more or less, like this 
throughout the year in this country. A little difference exists 
between the dry and wet seasons; but, generally, the dry 
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equatorial forests the aspect is the same, or nearly so, every 





day in the year 


budding, flowering, fruiting, and leaf-shed- 


ding are always going on in one species or other. The 


activity of birds and insects proceeds without interruption, 
each species having its own separate times. The colonies of 
wasps, for instance, do not die off annually, leaving only the 
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THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN.—Donr:z. 


showers; and the wet from January to June, with sunny 
days. 

It results from this that the periodical phenomena of plants 
and animals do not take place at about the same time in all 
species, or in the individuals of any given species, as they do 
in temperate countries. .Of course there is no hybernation, 
nor, as the dry season is not excessive, is there any summer 
torpidity—as in some tropical countries. Plants do not 
flower or shed their leaves, nor do birds molt, pair, or breed 
simultaneously. In Europe, a woodland scene has its spring, 





its summer, its autumnal, and its winter aspects. In the 
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season, which lasts from July to December, is varied with | queens, as in cold climates; but the succession of generations 


and colonies goes on in- 
cessantly. It is never 
either spring, summer, 
or autumn, but each day 
is a combination of all 
three. With the day and 
night always of equal 
length, the atmospheric 
disturbances of each day 
neutralizing themselves 
before each succeeding 
morn; with the sun in 
its course proceeding 
midway across the sky, 
and the daily tempera- 
ture the same, within 
two or three degrees, 
throughout the year, 
how grand in its equil- 
ibrium and simplicity is 
the march of Nature 
under the equator! 

Now night comes on, 
not, as in temperate 
climes, with a hush and 
a silence that are almost 
breathless, but with a 
thousand strange and 
formidable sounds. In 
Asia, in Africa, in Amer- 
ica, as well as in the 
great islands of the Pa- 
cific Ocean, the forests 
and the savannahs re- 
echo with discordant 
cries. The branches are 
torn down with a crash 
as the beasts of prey 
sweep past, and earth 
resounds beneath their 
headlong steps. It is no 
longer the gay, fresh 
movement of happy life, 
which, in the golden 
noon of day, converts 
the forest into a verit- 
able Eden ; it is the rush 
to and fro of scattered 
animals, pressed by hun- 
ger and thirst, either in 
flight or pursuit; it is 
the roar of rage or the 
wail of agony; it is, in 
a word, the melee of 
sharpened appetites; it 
is the “ Witches’ Sab- 
bath” of the savage 
world, at which no Eu- 
ropean, however hard- 
ened by the perils of an 
adventurous career, can 
be present for the first 
time without experien- 
cing a deep emotion of 
melancholy and appre- 


hension.— The Naturalist on the Amazons. 
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proved, in the following manner: 





IF an engraving or magazine be at all wrinkled by passing 
through the mail, it can be effectually restored, and even im- 


Wet two cotton or linen 


cloths, wring them out nearly dry, and place the engraving or 
pamphlet between them until they are thoroughly damp; then 
putting it on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper 
over, and iron it with a smooth iron as you would iron clothes, 
and you will make it as smooth as if it were (asit really is) hot 
pressed. For an engraving always lay the printed side down. 
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DONNYBROOK. 

THERE’S a jolly row among the journals and they 
are getting very hot. Combatants and issues have 
become so mixed that the rule seems to be ‘‘ where 
you see a head, hit it!” 

The McFarland trial affords a splendid excuse for 
the ventilation of much private spleen, and the fact 
that the parties in interest are all literary characters 
adds the peculiar charm of professional jealousy. 

Mrs. McFarland wrote for her son Percy a book of 
Nursery Rhymes, which he will probably find an ex- 
cellent substitute for his Mother Goose. Although 
the title to certain literary productions is disputed, 
Mr. McFarland’s right to the children of the Abby is 
universally conceded. 

The Philosopher of the Zribune most unphilosophi- 
cally inveighs against the Zimes, because he is com- 
pelled to submit to a Graham diet, which Horace seems 
to consider very ill-bred. He calls upon the Deity to 
assist him to dam the flood of public opinion which 
neither ‘‘Henri’’ can ward from his devoted head. 
We fear that his are not the prayers of a righteous man, 
for we read that he got the wrong article and five times 
as much as he thought necessary. We commend it to 
his philosophical contemplation that he is not the first 
who was betrayed for forty pieces. Dana and Greeley 
have been going further and further apart until they 
are now on opposite sides of the Globe—pity it isn’t 
larger that there might be room enough for both. 

The Sun, although the best abused paper under the 
sun, has many redeeming points. If objected that 
it gives publicity to falsehood—it is evident that at 
times it publishes too much truth. If, in the noontide 
of success, its rays are too direct for personal comfort 
—it shines for all, friend or foe will be scorched if he 
don’t keep shady. It is the genuine, original Ishmael. 
But its hospitality is unbounded. Finding that a poor 
Dominie is weakly prone to gin and milk, it serves 
this recuperator daily with all the gusto of the old 
lady who ‘‘couldn’t make it too sweet for a minister.”’ 

J. R. Y. has raised his Standard and declared war. 
He is going to knock spots out of the Swn. 

The demoralization becomes general—the lists are 
broken, all rules are ignored, and even the Herald 
joins in the thickest of the fray. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that the famous 
Herald yacht was named after ‘‘ Henri,’? who it ap- 
pears was done Brown. 

The JIndependent gets a Roland for its Oliver, and 
forthwith King Theodore rages and storms'even fiercer 
than the African who was a man and a brother. 
Charley Spencer should not have made game of Lu, 
her Runkle was his brother in law, which should have 
been a bar to such criminal practice. 

The ation, tired of its usual routine to and from 
the paper mill, goes out of its way to criticise ‘‘an ad- 
vertising sheet.’’ It outrages the common sense of 
every one who has seen THE ALDINE PREss, by de- 
claring that bad press-work is a conspicuous feature. 

Then the Hvening Mail, an officious conservator 
of the peace, without one word of rebuke to the ag- 
gressor, is horrified that such a homely old blue-stock- 
ing should be charged with ‘‘jealousy”’ for a spiteful 
tirade against a sister whose face is her fortune. 
the criticism had been on the Revolution, we fear that 
lady editor’s heartfelt, if unspoken, reply would have 
furnished the Wation with a prefix most expressive 
and comprehensive. 

Speaking of women reminds us that the meanest 
thing in nature is a male that won’t fight. 

And so the fight goes bravely on, while Charles 
Nordhoff sticks to his Post, and pours Astral Oil upon 
the troubled waters. 


If | 


WAWAYANDA AND CHAUTAUQUA. 


J. B. FULLER-WALKER, M.D. 


AN art-critic, writing of one of Cropsey’s paintings hang- 
ing in the last exhibition of the National Academy of Design, 
said recently in a prominent New York newspaper: “We 
have never seen Greenwood Lake, but if its waters are as 
blue, and its hills as yellow as Mr. Cropsey has painted them, 
it must be a remarkable place.” There are several very beau- 
tiful lakes in the State of New York, which neither art-crit- 
ics, nor the general public have seen. Not having become 
watering-places, and lying off of the great lines of travel, the 
summer tourists who rush annually for the Sea-side, the 
Springs, the Falls of Niagara, or the White Mountains, pass 
them by unheeded. Mr. and Mrs. Glowworm, of Madison 
Avenue, are not students of Nature, with Emerson, 


** Pondering shadows, colors, clouds, 
Grass-buds, and caterpiller shrouds, 
Boughs on which the wild bees settle, 
Tints that spot the violet’s petal.” 
Far from this. They leave the crowded city to mingle and 
shine in crowds of other city folks away from home. The 


| rest of the world follows the example of Mrs. Glowworm, and 


so it happens that our Wawayanda and Chautauqua Lakes lie 


| unseen, like gems on the green bosom of the earth, sparkling 





in the sun, as pure and as beautiful as when first created. 
Wawayanda Lake is the “ Greenwood” of modern parlance, 
Cropsey’s picture of which confounded the art-critic with its 
high coloring. 
bing Broadway-aorta of New York, in Orange County. Being 
ten miles from the Erie Railway, scarcely a baker’s dozen out 
of the millions of the metropolis ever gaze into its mirror, or 
behold its wonderful hills. The ride, in open coach, from 
Monroe Station to Wawayanda Lake, is as varied, charming, 
and romantic as the most exacting could wish. Nowhere, save 
along the banks of the incomparable Hudson, can another 
such delightful country drive be found. The road rises and 
falls, twists in and out, through valleys, groves, hills and 
plains, past miniature lakes, opening upon either hand charm- 
ing and almost ravishing landscapes, beautiful enough to fire 
the heart of poet and painter. The last half of the ride gradu- 
ally grows from the beautiful to the grand, and sometimes 
almost reaches the sublime. The Warwick Mountains which 
stand like sentinels on either side of Wawayanda, come in 
view, filling the beholder with wonder and delight. He feels 
that he is rapidly approaching the threshold of a new world, 
which will enable him to catch glimpses of some strange 
beauty. The peculiar configuration of the landscape is 
such that this feeling becomes intense. It is a new sensa- 
tion, in the experience of most human beings, worth a trip to 
Wawayanda to learn how it feels. ‘These walls of the lake, 
standing out clear and graceful as the eye-brow of a woman in 
the pure blue of heaven, are seen long before the placid sheet 
of liquid beauty “paved with clouds,” appears. Attaining the 
summit of a hill which keeps back the waters, we look down 
upon the enchanting picture at our feet. Ten miles in length, 
by one or two in width, bounded by a rocky, tree-fringed, 
mountainous shore, the lapping waves of the water kissing 
the feet of the hills, the eye scans the distance, and through 


the opening between the rows of mountains on guard, beholds | 


a pleasant pastoral rolling landscape, dotted with peaceful | Wild-Daney Gooey nongetens ae Wewayance. 


farm-houses and groves of another State. There, in New 
Jersey, Cropsey has a country seat, and there he has spent 
much time studying the blue waters and yellow hills of 
Wawayanda. Shelley described these when he wrote: 


“* The hoar 
And airy hills, towards the north appeared, 
Through mist, a heaven-sustaining bulwark, 
Between the east and west, and half the sky 
Was roofed with clouds of rich emblazonry, 
Dark purple at the zenith, which still grew 
Down the steep west into a wond’rous hue 
Brighter than burning gold, even to the rent 
Where the swift sun yet paused in his descent 
Among the many-folded hills.” 


The water of the lake is of the utmost purity, clear as a 
crystal, and blue as the sky above it; the color of the hills is 
as changeable as sunlight and mists can make it. Any one 
who has studied attentively the Falls of Niagara, knows how 
their grandeur and beauty is constantly changing, with a mar- 
velousness which seems almost kaleidoscopic. Wawayanda 
has its “ varying moods,” any one of which, depicted on can- 
vas, would naturally astonish the critic who burrows in some 
noisome den near Printing House Square. 


“Oh! 
How beautiful is sunset, when the glow 
Of heaven descends upon a land like this.” 


A hermit, whose heart has been blighted with the frosts of 


| early disappointed love, lives on the lake side of the Warwick 
| Mountains. 


“The rope-like pine roots cross-wise grown 
Composed the net work of his throne ; 
The wide lake edged with sand and grass, 
Was burnished to a floor of glass, 

Painted with shadows green and proud, 
Of the tree and of the cloud.” 


In many places the mountains about Wawayanda are very 
grand and rugged. As Bryant says: 


“ There is a precipice 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old world, 
To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them.” 


The shore is rocky, and covered with a dense growth of pine 
and other trees. Nothing but the plash of one’s oar, the jump 
of a fish after a fly, or the low notes of some forest bird breaks 
the stillness of the air. \ 


‘* The mossy rocks themselves 
And the old and ponderous trunks of prostrate trees 
That lead from knoll to knoll a causeway rude 


| 


| 





It is within fifty miles of the human-throb- | 





Or bridge the sunken brook, and their dark roots 
With all their earth upon them, twisting high, 
Breathe fixed tranquility.” 


Says Emerson: 


** Soundeth the prophetic wind, 
The shadows shake on the rock behind, 
And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 
Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings.” 


This is Greenwood, or Wawayanda Lake, within easy strik- 
ing distance of New York City. 

Further away, and of an entirely different nature, but not 
less beautiful, and almost as entirely unknown by the great 
world, is Chautauqua Lake, in the county of the same name, in 
the Western part of New York State. The Erie Railway runs 
within a couple of miles of this charming sheet of water, and 
as usual whisks all passengers bound for summer resorts, 
directly by. So many people purchase through tickets, and 
it is so much trouble to change cars, or leave the silver 
drawing-room palaces for a boat, or possibly a stage, that few 
Americans have the courage to make the attempt! So much 
time is saved, too, by traveling in the night. One must take 
supper in New York, and breakfast in Buffalo. Arriving in 
Jamestown, the country seat of Senator Fenton, by rail, one 
would never imagine that behind the bustling hill, crowded 
with brick blocks and dwelling houses, there is a steamboat 
landing, an enchanting “outlet” of a mile in length, and a 
broad lake from twenty to thirty miles across. There is a 
strip of land only eight miles wide between Chautauqua and 
Lake Erie, and yet the waters of the first flow into the Gulf 
of Mexico, beneath a burning tropical sun, while those of the 
latter find a frozen ocean through the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Standing on the height of this strip, a man can see the bosom 
of both lakes by a turn of the head. The height of this ridge 
of land above the surface of Lake Erie can be imagined when 
we reflect how far the waters upon either side must flow before 
they reach the level of the ocean! 

The outlet of Chautauqua Lake is called the Conewango 
River. Before it reaches the Gulf of Mexico, this water 
changes its name as often as a Chicago wife is popularly sup- 
posed to. It becomes the Little Alleghany, the Alleghany, 
the Ohio, and the Mississippi. Thus it is possible to pull 
one’s self in a boat from Jamestown to New Orleans. The 
wonder is some fame-hunting young man has not done this 
before now. 

A more beautiful strip of water than the mile or two of the 
Conewango, from Jamestown to the broad lake, it was never 
our good fortune to pull a boat over. The water is even with 
the shore, 


‘“* As if the bright fringe of herbs on its brink 
Had given their stain to the waves they drink.” 


Both shores are lined with large forest trees, oaks, and elms, 
which almost form a living arch of green. Floating under 
the long over-hanging branches, we exclaimed with Bryant: 


** Father, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns. Thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
Upon the naked earth, and, forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They, in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 
And shot towards heaven.”’ 


Owing to the numerous, well-cultivated grain-growing 
farms in the vicinity, the woods are vocal with the songs of 
birds, which here live at ease in happy contrast with the 


“The thick roof 
Of green and stirring branches is alive 
And musical with birds that sing and sport 
For wantonness of spirit.” 


English-speaking Indians called the lake the Saddle-Bags, 
since in its outline there is a resemblance to the old-fashioned 
leather saddle-bags once carried by doctors of the regular 
school. Long arms of land project towards the center of the 
lake, leaving a narrow strip of water which unites the two 
bags. The Indian’s physician, if he ever carried these bags, 
must have been of the hydropathic school. Each bag is some 
twelve miles in length, by from three to five in width, while 
the connecting strip of water may be a mile long. Coming 
out of the Conewango River into the lake, we float through 
immense beds of water-lilies, forests of tall reeds and grasses 
along the shore, and peering into the water see thick coral- 
like plants reaching up their branches of many hues to the 
sunlight. On the shore 


‘* Throngs of insects in the shade 
Try their thin wings and dance in the warm beam 
That waked them into life.” 


The surrounding country is beautiful, smooth, and green 
as an emerald, filled with gently rolling hills, and covered with 
fishermen’s cots or farmers’ houses. 


“The hills again, 
Broad, round, and green, that in the summer sky, 
With garniture of waving grass and grain, 
Orchards and beechen forests, basking lie, 
While deep the sunless glens are scooped between.” 


A sweeter pastoral scene it would be hard to find in the 
United States. Pope once wrote of a similar one in England, 


as follows: 
** See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown’d 
Here blushing Flora paints th’ enamell’d ground, 
Here Ceres’ gifts in waving prospect stand, 
And nodding, tempt the joyful reaper’s hand.” 

Reaching Mayville, at the head of Chautauqua Lake, the 
lover of the beautiful cannot do better than walk to the town 
of Erie on the Lake Shore Railroad, eight miles distant. It 
is down-hill all the way, and the land is filled with wonder- 
ful gorges, deep vallies, and romantic views. “Traveling,” 
said an eminent English author, “is the fool’s paradise; he 
returns to his native land, at last, finding at home more 
beauty than all the world beside affords.” Two of these beau- 
tiful spots are in the State of New York, with the romantic 


‘ names of Wawayanda and Chautauqua. 
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DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. 


MARIA C. MANNING. 





In a field a daisy groweth— 
In a field which daisies cover— 

And the daisy looketh upward, 
To the stars above her; 

Sees them, in their silent beauty, 
Shining far above her, 

And the foolish daisy sigheth 
For a starry lover ;— 

Sees the moon, in silver splendor, 
Sailing, sailing over, 

And the foolish daisy sigheth 
For the moon to love her. 


In a green and pleasant meadow 
Grows a yellow buttercup— 
In a meadow full of buttercups— 
And the little yellow blossom, 
Like the daisy, looketh up; 
Sees the moon, and stars in heaven, 
Shining far above her— 
Sigheth, like the foolish daisy, 
For a starry lover,— 
For the moon, and stars, in heaven, 
To look down and love her. 


But the moon and stars in heaven, 
Shining, smiling, ever, 
Never heed the buttercup— 
Heed the daisy, never. 
What, to them, is one small daisy, 
In a fieid which daisies cover ? 
Or a yellow buttercup, 
In a meadow full of buttercups, 
. That they should stoop to love her? 


So the stars shine on in heaven, 
While the silly blossoms wither, 

Golden petals soon are scattered, 
No one knoweth whither. 


Still the field is bright with daisies, 
And the meadow, golden-gay, 

Gives no sign, amid its beauty, 
Of the beauty passed away: 

Still the stars look down from heaven, 
Smiling, shining, ever— 

Do they miss the buttercup, 


Or the poor, dead daisy? Never! 


ee 


PLYMOUTH MAY-FLOWERS. 


“ PRANK POPE.” 


Att through the long April month Winter has disputed 
with Spring the empire of the hills. Through his dense 
chilly mists, we have seen the faint verdure of her garments. 
At last, with sullen scowl and many a defiant northern blast, 
he has retreated over the hills with his icy train. Not a 
snow-flake is seen even in the coldest nooks. The victory is 


complete, and with joy, and mirth, and song, we welcome the | 


conqueror, Spring. Her ample robes cover hill and plain. At 
the touch of her fingers the unfettered waters give forth their 
music. In her outstretched arms she bears the exiled birds, 
and around her radiant brow float the pearly isles in their 
azure ocean. 

As the sun comes over the hill-tops how faint seems the 
conception of Guido! His superb steeds and attendant 
Hours, embodiments of life and vigor as they are, seem to us 
but slightly suggestive of the promise of these mornings of 
spring. Who can stay in the house at such a season? A 
house! it is a mere shelter in time of storm; a place to bur- 
row in through the winter! We begin to think with the 
savages, that the woods and fields are the natural home of man. 

Despite mud and oozy greensward (benedictions on the 
man who discovered the uses of india-rubber!) we will go 
Maying. Not in the English style, with dance and pole and 
wreaths, but in a good old fashioned scramble over pastures 
and hills, climbing fences and stone walls, if need be, in 
search of the true May-flower. 

Down through the “lot” the grass is springing; just at 
the foot of it runs a mountain stream. The foam and rush of 
the past weeks, when the snow-banks high up in the hills were 
dissolving, is over, but it is still deep enough and broad 
enough to cause one to pause on the border and look for a 
crossing. 

The waters tumble over the stones with a petulant mur- 
mur, yet with an air of assumption, as though they fancied 
their feeble bark of a kind with the savage growls of the 
dogs of Scylla. Their slight spray scarcely moistens the 
yellow violet nestling in the mossy bank. 

Here is a rail-fence built across the stream. We must 
make the passage upon it. We creep carefully along the 
lower rail, clinging to the upper: midway the bend of the 
fence necessitates the climbing over it, which we do with 
some trepidation, impeded by the inconvenience of skirts, 
(shade of Madam Bloomer!) in momentary expectation of 
tumbling in, when, of course, we should only be laughed at, 
for the stream is so shallow one must make special exertions to 
be drowned, and a thorough wetting has nothing tragical in it. 


Scrambling up the steep sedgy bank, we come upon a | 


wilderness of rocks, delicately colored with mosses and lichens, 
gray, green, purple and brown. In the crevices thereof, and 
under their shelter, spring the purple blossoms of the early 
Anemone, with lobed leaves of evergreen, browned with the 
winter’s exposure. 

Pools of water convert the rocks into islands, and we leap 
from summit to summit, if not with the lightness of the 
gazelle, yet with all the grace circumstances will allow. One 
hand full of spring treasures and the other holding skirts and 
making desperate grasps at a loose shawl (for in our haste 
we forgot our mountain dress) are certainly not circum- 
stances in which one would look for the most finished exhi- 
bitions of that quality. 

Here is a nut-grove. All about on the ground lie the 


outer shells of the shagbark and the burs of last year’s chest- | 
nuts. What picturesque trees these old chestnuts are, with | 
their seamed bark and dead branches, favorite haunts for | 
the wood-peckers and squirrels! There is one of the latter 
at this moment, looking down upon us from one of the lower | 
branches. We throw a stone at him with the usual accu- | 
racy of woman-kind in such matters. It comes within several | 
yards of the spot where he sits, and he cocks his head and | 
whisks his tail with an impertinent air, emitting something 
very like a chuckle to Madam Squirrel, who at that instant | 
pops her head from out of a hole near by. We secure another 
stone bigger than the first, and take our aim with deliber- 
ation. Alas for the fallibility of human hopes! It describes 
an immense circle to be sure, but exactly in a direction oppo- 
site to the point aimed at. The squirrel watches it with an 
attent air, as it settles into a heap of brush, and then goes 
through a surprising series of gymnastics, which might con- 
stitute him professor of the same in any institution of the 








land. Doubtless, in his next domestic lecture on the helpless- 


| ness of squirrel feminality when out of its “sphere,” we 
served to point the moral. 

| A granite ledge breaks the smooth ascent of the mountain 

| and offers welcome rest. The valley lies below us. Down 


the mountain-sides the little streams dance gaily, swelling the 
broader river that breaks through the hills at the east. All 
up and down the farmhouses are scattered, red, white and 
brown. 
“medder land” lie basking in the sunlight. Here and there 
the rich brown of the subsoil tells that the plough has been 


busy. In moist woodlands the maple is opening its crimson 
blossoms. The pale gleam of the willow catkins mark the 


sinuous line of the brooks. The granite foundations crop 
out of the mountains, gray against the back-ground of ever- 
greens. The valley opens to the south, beyond are seen the 
mountains purple in the distance. Over all broods a sweetly 
solemn silence, broken only by occasional sounds. The 
| “gee whoa” of the teamster comes up from the plain. The 
ring of the anvil is heard in the village. There is no foliage 
yet, and we miss the summer rustle of the trees, but there is 
the low monotone of the pines, akin in sound to the surf on 
the sea-shore. Put your ear to the ground and you will hear 
the sound of growing vegetation. 





The birds are busy in 
nest-building, with much twittering gossip, and many a 
| tender love-passage. The hollow chestnuts are resonant with 
| the drumming of the wood-peckers. A cedar-bird with tufted 
head and bronze plumage, balancing himself on the top of 
yonder hickory, is pouring forth the joy of his heart in a 
blithe song, that falls in a “rain of melody ” through the air. 
| Another breathless ascent, and we have reached the home 
| of the May-flower. The novice in May-flower gathering 
would wonder where they are. We remember one such who 
fancied they grew on shrubs. Like all things worth the 
having, they are secured only by diligent seeking. 


Following the way of “Old Chaucer” with another flower, 





down upon my knees I set me right 
To greet this flower fresh as best I might.” 


and pushing aside dead leaves and the gathered debris of the 
woods, drew up the long brown vines, with their bright 
green leaves and fragrant clusters. 

What exquisite chalices! fit in symmetry to hold the 
nectar of the gods! What delicate tints! like the first flush 
of dawn, or the pale tender light of the young moon! The 
south-west wind floating above them, grows faint with their 
perfume. Continual surprises are the happy experience of the 
May-flower gatherer. 

To his searching eye and eager fingers, mossy banks and 
sheltered nooks yield an affluence of blossoms. Clusters of 
buds, perfect in form and color, give promise for the future, 
These flowers grow in abundance on the sandy hills of 
Plymouth, Mass. In gathering them there, one instinctively 
associates with them that other “ May-flower,” that came in the 
bleak early winter to those barren shores so many years ago. 
The May-flower (The Trailing Arbutus), forms its buds in the 
autumn. In the early winter you can find them brown and 
unsightly, giving no hint of the treasure of beauty and bloom 
hidden in those rough scales—a type certainly, but how faint 
an one, of that “May-flower,” whose blossom and fruitage 
have made glad our whole land, and not ours only, but those 
that are “ afar off.” 

It is one of the perplexing problems of this life, that even 
the pleasantest experiences fatigue one, and everybody knows 
that the sun stays not in his course, but remorselessly goes 
down, and cuts short many a gala day, as well as many a 
day of darkness. His rosy light is on the eastern hills, and 
but half his disk is visible, as we begin our hasty descent of 
the mountain. Through the enshrouding twilight we retrace 
our steps, while Venus glows like an Orient pearl in the 

purple flush of the Western sky. Weary in body, but still 

| jubilant in soul, we partially revoke our decision of the 
| morning, by declaring that a house is good for one thing 
more, viz.: it is a nice place to stay in nights. Clipping the 
superfluous leaves from our flowers, and cutting short refrac- 
tory stems, we gather them into one mass of unrivaled 
beauty, and arrange carefully in this vase of brown lava, so 
as to bring out the finest contrasts of color. 

Where is a fitting shrine for so rich an offering? We inspect 
critically our not ample domain. Surely none better than 
this, and we enthroned them on our very choicest bracket, 
under this Beatrice Cenci, who looks forth from her gilded 
frame with those same pathetic eyes that so moved the heart 
and inspired the pencil of Guido in Rome, three hundred 
years ago. ” 











Ample orchards encircle them, and broad reaches of | 





THE CHANCES OF 


DAVID M. 


BUSINESS. 
STONE. 


THE doctrine of chances is not, as many suppose, out of 
the creed of the infidel. It seems to be calling in question 
the universality of an overruling Providence to speak of 
chance at all, since there can be no general oversight of 
human affairs without involving a special and particular 
control of each event, however minute and seemingly unim- 
portant; and if all that is to be was long since fully ordained 
and established, nothing can be subject to casualty or acci- 
dent. But, like the conflict between man’s free agency and 
his Maker’s sovereignty, whatever may be the logical difficul- 
ties in the way of reconciling the two, the antagonism does not 
extend to practical life. The farmer, who admits most re- 
ligiously that not a blade of grass or grain will grow without 
the ordinance of his Maker, will toil, early and late, over his 
well-tilled fields, as if the harvest depended entirely on his 
own wise forethought and the vigor of his sturdy sinews. 


| And so the actuary, who is estimating the rates of life insur- 


ance, will avow his perfect faith in the Scripture—that not a 
hair falls from a human head without permission of our 


| Heavenly Father; and, in the same breath, will tell us, that 


out of every hundred persons of a certain age, living in any 
specified locality, the chances are that only a given number 
will die during the year; and his entire hopes of a profit for 
the Company he represents, are based on the correctness of 
his calculations. At first sight nothing seems more uncer- 
tain than the duration of life, and yet there is a law as fixed 
as any of the decrees of Omnipotence, which, under given 
conditions, measures its term and marks the bounds of suc- 
ceeding generations. In a given case, the most robust stands 
ever on the brink of the grave, ready to fall in at any moment; 
but a little observation will enable us to estimate with reason- 
able certainty the average years of a mass of the people, and 
to calculate, without fear of failure, on the long life of an 
ascertained proportion. Every year the operations of this law 
of longevity become better understood, and constant investi- 
gation shows that even what seemed to be exceptional casual- 
ties are governed by as fixed limitations as the rules they 
modify in their effect. 

This law of chances extends to every department of human 
industry. Of every one hundred who engage in trade, a given 
number will fail of success; of those who renew the venture, a 
certain proportion will persevere, and a percentage will finally 
succumb and give up in despair. And these quantities are 
so uniform in each decade, that they form a basis for business 
as reliable as the tables of longevity. We are not now criti- 
cising the causes of defeat. We are not calling in question 
the sagacity, the prudence, the industry, the determination, 
the resolute self-denial of those who fail. We are not assert- 
ing that, with the same conditions, every man will succeed, 
and that wanting any part of the necessary outfit or attend- 
ant circumstances, failure is certain and positive; but, that 
from whatever causes success and failure come, they come in 
certain fixed proportions, like the birth of the sexes, and may 
be measured and tabulated without defining the relative 
merits of each particular case. 

We have not introduced this subject because it has any 
special novelty, or for the sake of calling attention to the 
theory; but because it has a direct practical application to 
every man’s daily life. If the law of chances were better 
understood, there would be fewer melancholy shipwrecks of 
fortune and character. Before Dr. Jenner introduced vac- 
cination, there was no safeguard against the contagion of 
small-pox, save by inoculation. Of those who took the dis- 
ease in the natural way the deaths were about one in three 
of adults, and about one in seven of the children; but those 
who received it by inoculation were much safer, the deaths 
averaging only one in five or six hundred. There was a very 
animated discussion for years over the several chances. Was 
it better to await the possible infection, with one chance in 
three of its fatal termination, or boldly to inoculate one’s- 
self with the virws, with the chance of escaping with the 599 
who survived the self-inflicted disease? Large numbers 
wisely chose the latter course, and retreats for the care of 
inoculated patients were established throughout the civilized 
world. Those who took this treatment did not underrate the 
danger, and it was quite customary for business men to make 
their wills and arrange their affairs before going to the hos- 
pital. And yet there was only one chance in six hundred of 
death in this exposure! 

How many persons who pride themselves on their superior 
wisdom, risk fortune, position, standing and influence, if not 
character itself, on a chance so slender that they are obliged 
to conceal its true proportions from themselves to maintain 
any good opinion of their own sagacity. Suppose there were 
one chance in ten that he would break his leg in a drive, would 
he willingly enter a carriage? or one chance in five that he 
would lose a tooth on a given day, at table, would he not go 
without his dinner? and yet, the most thoughtful men will 
often invest large portions of their fortune in a venture where 
there is at least one chance in five of its total loss. An even 
chance is a very bold venture where personal risk is involved. 
A battle, in which half must be killed; a duel, face to face, 
where one must fall, how fearful the exposure! and yet, what 
is speculation? In the purchase of stocks to-day is there 
more than an even chance of a rise? and the bear who sold 
them short, has he then an even chance of a decline ? 

We know that “nothing veuture, nothing have,” is a prov- 
erb that the experience of man has stamped with the signet of 





truth. But this applies to seed sowing, and not to gambling 
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with an even chance to win or lose. The hand that sows spar- 
ingly will reap sparingly. The miser who will not risk his 
seed, shall have no harvest. Enterprise is the only highway 
to great success. Nor are we counseling timidity in the prose- 
cution of business. It is as true now as in the days of the 
Great Preacher, that “He that observeth the wind shall not 
sow; and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.” Too 
much study of the weather, and a constant fear of storms 
would keep the sails furled and the ship rotting idly in port. 
Having chosen our voyage as wisely as we can, we should pre- 
pare bravely for whatever tempests may cross our track. But 
how many there are who make no plans for a voyage, but sail 
out into the main in the hope of reaching a harbor, and with 
much less than an even chance of realizing their fond expecta- 
tions. The man who would not do a day’s work on hire with 
only one chance in three of being paid for it, will risk all he 
has of visible property, and his good name besides, where the 
best showing to be made on a sober calculation is not more 
than an even chance of success. This is simple madness, and 


would be put in a strait-jacket if it were not so common. | 


What charm can there be in 
this great hazard? A man 
who would not lend a thou- 
sand dollars to his dearest 
friend if he thought there 
was only one chance in two 
that he would ever be paid, 
will put ten times this amount 
in a gambling transaction at 
the Stock Board where the 
risk is no better. 

An old merchant of this 
city told the writer that he 
considered a reasonable risk 
in the way of business to be 
only five chances of loss in 
the hundred; and that he 
felt he was verging on reck- 
lessness when the chance of 
loss was ten per centum. A 
simple calculation under this 
rule, of the relations of the 
risk to the anticipated profit, 
would save many a business 
man from bankruptcy, and 
would cut off at once all side 
speculations such as lead to 
the ruin of thousands every 
day. 


aheheaan 





A WorD TO THE GIRLS.— 
Do our young women know 
what it is that strikes one 
who has been away from the 
country for a time the most 
unpleasantly on his return? 
It is not their faces, assured- 
ly, which, for regularity of 
outline, and delicacy and 
freshness of tint, are unsur- 
passed, indeed are not equal- 
ed, by what one sees abroad, 
save in the finest pictures. 
Nor is it their forms, which 
are lithe, supple, and grace- 
ful, with a spring in the step 
and a freedom of carriage 
that are always a delight 
to the eyes. Nor can it be 
said to be their dress; for 
though they dress too much, 
in colors too positive and 
decided, and are in this re- 
spect far behind the French 
women, they are yet in ad- 
vance of all others, English, 
German, or Italian. But it 
is the voice; and the manage- 
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ment of the voice. After looking at our American girls, it is 
almost always a disappointment to hear them speak. What 
they say is perhaps well enough, but the tone and mode in 
which they say it is not well enough. Their voices are com- 
monly too thin and shrill, and when they are not, are pitched 
in too high a key. Sometimes they come through the nose 
a good deal more than is desirable. They have a metallic 
ring, and not that soft, low, and gentle quality, which 
Shakespeare proclaimed so “excellent in woman.” Climate 
has, no doubt, a good deal to do with this result, for the 
fault is most perceptible at the North and East, and least 
perceptible at the South; but carelessness has quite as much 
to do with it. Our mothers and teachers, we suspect, do not 
take much pains to train their children and pupils into 
good habits of enunciation. They are carefully taught to 
sing, but they are not carefully taught to read and to speak. 
Yet more than half the charm of all social intercourse 
depends upon the agreeable or disagreeable use of the voice. 
How repulsive, when one has been lost in admiration of a 
beautiful face and a noble figure, to hear the mouth open 
like the grating of a hinge, or the “squawk” of a guinea-fowl! 
How delicious when it opens with the sweet trill of a flute, or 
with the warble of birds, or with that deep, rich, mellow, and 
sympathetic liquidity, which no other instrument but the 


human throat ever attains!—Putnam’s Magazine. 








ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


(Portrait, page 68.] 





ANTHONY TROLLOPE is now fifty-five years of age, having 
been born in 1815, and being three years younger than 
Dickens. He was educated at the Winchester and Harrow 
Schools, but did not graduate at either of the universities. 
Early in life he entered the British civil service, and was 
appointed to a clerkship in the General Post Office, in which 
department he remained, being gradually promoted to the 
higher grade of clerkships, until his resignation a year ago. 
He began his contributions to literature when he was about 
twenty, and published his first tale, “The Macdermotts of 
Ballycloran,” in 1847. He did not at first achieve a wide 
reputation; he had long to be content to rank with the 
second and third rate novelists of the day. It was not until 
within fifteen years that he came to be considered a rival to 
Bulwer, Dickens, and Reade; but now he is, with a very 
large and intelligent reading public in England, the most 
popular of living novelists. 








THE FRIGHTENED DUCKLINGS. 


Anthony Trollope is a true artist, and, in what is a very 
difficult branch of art, a true ‘artist of the common-place. He 
completely rejects many of the old dogmas which novelists 
were wont formerly to accept as axioms upon which to build 
their characters and plots. He violates the law by which 
heroes and heroines must be spotless, faultless, no less beau- 
tiful in form than in heart and head. Hero and heroine 
with him are mortals, living right among us, committing 
faults, making mistakes, sometimes sinning. First love, with 
him, is not the only possible love, and is not incurable. 
Young ladies in his novels, fall in love a second time with a 
success which must give a sweet balm to such of his lady 
readers as have been “ disappointed” once, and are wondering 
whether they shall ever “get over it.” He avoids the sen- 
sational and dramatic, preferring to portray the drama of 
feeling in every-day life, rather than bringing out violent 
methods to compel a “breathless interest.” As a character- 
painter, he is very remarkable, for his touches are light and 
rapid, ,the colors are simple rather than vivid, the outline 
graceful rather than bold or striking. He writes with a true 
delicacy of thought, feeling, and expression. In the descrip- 
tion of outward circumstance’ and surroundings, it would be 
hard to say who, among living novelists, is his equal, for 
the naturalness of the picture which is brought before one 
without effort, and so easily and distinctly that one need not 








think before seeing exactly how things are. Trollope is far 
from profound; he lacks the brilliancy of Bulwer, the eccen- 
tric vividness of Reade, the inimitable humor of Dickens, and 
the bold satire of Thackeray. Between the best of his char- 
acters and the worst there is only a degree of shade, which is 
warranted by the fact of the every-day world around him. 
We are especially indebted to him for the pictures of that 
clerical and cathedral society which he is so fond of giving, 
which affords us many new hints of the character and position 
of the Established Church of England, and which open to us 
a phase of English life of which most of us had but the dim- 
mest conception, and about which many of us were in the 
darkness of complete ignorance. Trollope aspired, in 1868, to 
a seat in Parliament, as Thackeray had done before him. He 
was the Liberal candidate in one of the provincial constitu- 
encies, but was not successful. Before his candidature, he 
had visited the United States for the second time, now as an 
accredited agent of the British Post Office, to negotiate with 
our own department in relation to a reduction of the rates 


| of postage between the two countries. 


Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope, an elder brother of An- 
thony, is a novelist of con- 
siderable merit, and _ has, 
perhaps, written a larger 
number of works, but of late 
years Anthony has far out- 
stripped him, and proved 
himself to be the most tal- 
ented member of a talented 
family. 

The Appletons are now 
publishing, as monthly sup- 
plements to their Journal, 
Anthony Trollope’s new se- 
rial story, entitled “Ralph 
the Heir,” which is attract- 
ing considerable attention 
and favorable comment. 

——— 00 

Many of the cheap insig- 
nificant newspapers that cir- 
culate in the provincial towns 
of England are partly printed 
in London. It is generally 
thought that this is a modern 
innovation, but Pulleyn, as 
early as 1750, records a Lei- 
cester journal being so print- 
ed. He also relates that the 
editor of one of these partly- 
printed sheets, having a cer- 
tain amount of space to fill 
up, had recourse to the Bible 
for “copy,” there being at 
that time a great dearth of 
news. 

ane 

LIVE FOR A PURPOSE.— 
The secret of all success in 
life, of all greatness, nay, all 
happiness, is to live for a 
purpose. There are many 
persons always busy who yet 
have no great object in view. 
They fritter away their ener- 
gies on a hundred things, 
and yet never accomplish 
anything because never giv- 
ing their attention to only 
one thing. They are like 
butterflies, flit from spot to 
spot, never gaining wealth, 
while the ant, who keeps to 
a certain circuit around her 
hole, lays up stores for winter 
comforts. Such persons are 
doomed to be dissatisfied in 
the end, if they are not sooner, for they find in the race of life 
they have been passed by all who had a purpose. It is not 
only the positive drones, therefore, but the busy idle, that 
make a blunder of life for the want of a purpose. 

—_—<+ere—___ 


THE FRIGHTENED DUCKLINGS. 





Lossow’s spirited picture, so artistically reproduced by the 
skill of the engraver, is a conception of no small merit, and, 
if not aspiring to the rank of high art, is brimful of nature, 
with a broad dash of humor that will ensure for it a hearty 
reception. The clumsy but good-natured demonstrations of 
the puppy are not favorably received by the objects of his 
playful attentions, who hasten to drown their fears in their 
native element. The consternation and precipitate flight, if 
such it can be called, of the ducklings is amusing, their atti- 
tudes, because true to the life, being extremely ludicrous. 
Lossow, Beckman, Beard—three most effective members of 
the Artists’ Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
No misshapen limbs, or unnatural monstrosities, for which 
artists are too often responsible, can be laid to their charge. 
For the pleasure of presenting another of these genuine Art 
Pictures to the patrons of THE ALDINE PREss, our acknowl- 
edgments are again due to Mr. Paul Shultze, of the American 
Art Publishing Company. 
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AN INDIAN FORAY IN THE WEST.—F. 0. C. DaRzey. 
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AMONG MY PIPES. 


DR. ENO. 





AMONG my pipes may be found one ancient Knickerbocker 
of white clay, which rejoices in a stem about a foot and a half 
in length, and has a bowl that holds tobacco enough to last 
an hour or more if one is not too violent a smoker. It is 
Dutch, and should be smoked in the half-sleeping, half-wak- 
ing fashion of a Dutch smoker. I am fond of it, when laying 
off in an easy chair I picture to myself some happy and lazy 
old Dutch burgher who divides his day into three parts, the 
sleeping, the eating and the smoking, and gives the larger 
portion of his waking hours to the latter—in fact all of his 
waking hours except just the identical moments which are 
consumed in eating. And what better exemplification of such 
a man could I contemplate than Myn Heer Houter Van Twiller, 
whose ponderous ideas reached the light of day only after sail- 
ing through the thickest of tobacco clouds, and whose intel- 
lect had never been troubled to ascertain a reason for the most 
common of every-day phenomena, and whose magisterial quali- 
ties were sufficiently powerful to arrive at the famous decision 
in the case of Schoonhoven vs. Bleecker, to the consideration 
of which case the worthy Houter gave two hours of silent 
meditation. I might add the names of others who belonged 
to the same sinecure school, but in truth, without specifying 
each one, I can say that among the attendants upon my 
Knickerbocker pipe are all the prominent characters that fig- 
ured in New York during the days of the Dutch Dynasty, 
and along with them comes also old Diedrich Knickerbocker, 
himself, with his stirring wits and his historical tales ever 
new, as if for the first time read. 

I am not a Dutchman, and therefore this Dutch pipe does 
not bring to me personal reminiscences so much as some others 
do, but it gives my imagination free scope in a Dutch way. 
Through the assistance of this medium, I can summon up to a 
new existence that philosophical club, of Catskill fame, who 
would assemble in front of the sign of George III, merely to 
kill time; the portly personage of old Sun-dial Vedder as the 
controlling spirit of the junto; the drawling manner of old 
Denick Von Bummel manifest not only in tone and voice 
but in every movement of his lank frame; and, hanging about 
the outskirts of this gathering of impersonifications of wis- 
dom, old Rip Van Winkle regarding them in utmost amaze- 
ment, while his half-starved dog, Wolf, seemed to participate 
in the wonder of his master. 

Then there is old Wolfert Webber, in his vain pursuit of 
wealth. How distinctly I can see him as he gazes up toward 
heaven to discover that goblin face peering over the edge of 
the cliff at him; what amazement, terror, distraction is de- 
picted in his every feature; what a terrific shriek he gives; 
and what a precipitate flight he makes: then he falls from the 
precipice, and oppressive silence succeeds. 

But the prettiest picture that my Dutch pipe gives me, is 
Katrina Van Tassel. The perfection of a Dutch beauty is 
before me, not too large, not coarse, but just size enough to 
impart a sense of voluptuousness; a skin, fine and soft as 
velvet, with the purity of the lily and the blush of the rose 
most elegantly blended; hair as of an angel, rich and golden ; 
her finely turned ankle, and that foot which many a belle of 
the present day would envy ; then her manner, so coy, so seduc- 
tive, so coquettish, I cannot wonder that poor Ichabod Crane 
was so lost in admiration, and so far forgetful of his personal 
safety as to risk an attack from the galloping Hessian, for 
the sake of a couple of hours more in her society. If Katrina 
were such a paragon of perfection as my Knickerbocker 
represents her to be, I fear that many of us might have fallen 
into the same trap into which Ichabod did, even if we have 
not heretofore run greater risks for girls of lesser beauty. 
These are the things which I enjoy when my imagination has 
free scope in a Dutch way; these pictures rise from my 
pipe drawn out as fully and as elegantly as if the work of a 
practiced artist. 

From the shelf just above my head I take a pipe that all 
are compelled to admit is beautiful; even the most virulent 
pipe-hater of all my female friends says “but it is handsome 
after all.” It is of wood, cut from a magnificent knot of 
brier, the shaft is encircled with vines, from which hang 
clusters of bursting grapes; among the leaves of the vines 
may be seen the laughing faces of nymphs; the bowl is 
upheld by two merry satyrs, while on the front is old Bacchus 
himself, with his goblet overflowing with wine. I came into 
possession of this pipe years since, when I was young in 
college life, and, on account of its appropriate devices, it 
became my constant companion as I studied classic literature 
both in those days and through post-graduate years even to 
the present. It is filled with Latin and Greek; it can tell of 
that endless and intricate mythology which pandered to the 
loose imaginations of the ancients; it knows how Alneas 
wandered, how Romulus and Remus were suckled; it can 
tell of the beauty of Helen, of the dreadful war which Greece 
and Troy waged over that one seductive woman, of the decade 
of suffering which she entailed on both people; it paints 
anew the pangs of Laocoon, and the lurid glare which 
mounted high toward heaven as Troy ceased to be; the wis- 
dom of Socrates and his fortitude in contemplation of death 
are known to it; it approves of the choice of Hercules; the 
wanderings of Ulysses, the death of Patroclus and Achilles’ 
vengeance on Hector are as familiar to it as nursery rhymes; 
it chants afresh in strains of deepest melancholy the grief of 
Andromache, the delicate Iphigenia in her death pangs, the 
beautiful Briseis and her parting from Achilles, the unfortu- 
nate Cassandra, disbelieved by all as she sings repeatedly her 





woe to the Trojans, are given in bold relief by this classical 
student; the beautiful odes of Horace and the scathing satire 
of Juvenal are well known to this educated pipe. All these, 
and thousands more of the beauties of ancient story, float from 
its bowl in graceful wreaths, and to my mind are as distinctly 
visible as if painted by the boldest hand, in most imperish- 
able pigments, as beautiful and as delicate in hue and as 
perfect in execution as if finished by the highest art. 

It chants the elegant measures of the Inferno; it sings 
again the Memoriam; it gives in choral strains the beauties 
of the Drama of Life; it warbles the sad tale of Evangeline ; 
it knows and loves the powerful genius of Shakespeare, and 
classes among its intimates Byron. This is my classical com- 
panion, and to me it tells more of what is beautiful in liter- 
ature, both of dead ages and of the living present, than any 
other created object. With this tried companion I cannot 
know loneliness, and an evening in its society gives me 
pleasure most soothing after a day filled with professional 
cares. 

When I smoke one pipe I experience sensations both joy- 
ous and grievous; it isa plain and chaste pipe of meerschaum 
and carries me back to the most sacred scenes of that happiest 
period of my existence—college days—scenes sacred because 
made holy by the strongest, purest, most lasting friendship, 
because of the mingling of kindred minds. Permit me to 
light that pipe, and then record what I read in its circling 
smoke. I see a room in the old college, it is comfortably and 
tastefully arranged, and to look in thereat one would know 
that hospitable was the proprietor of that sanctum; this 
room looks towards the west, and my heart thrills as I see 
depicted anew in the clouds that now surround me a trio 
seated in it, tipping back in their good old chairs and enjoy- 
ing the cool of the evening just as the sun hurries his fleet 
chariot adown the western sky; the room grows darker by 
degrees, the countenances of the smokers become more indis- 
tinct, but still in the darkening room the trio sit, their pipes 
glow and clouds, the most fragrant, encircle the smokers. 
Aye—I can almost hear the old conversations of that trio. 
Of what did we talk over our pipes? of everything of which 
college students ever talk; at one time we would pass an 
evening talking of absent friends, of those who had been with 
us in former years, and whose wreaths of smoke, as they 
circled gracefully heavenward, had mingled with ours, and 
thus together had arisen as one cloud of incense; ladies also, 
at times smiled upon us by the kindness of memory, and 
seemed laughingly to peer at us through the murky atmos- 
phere of that room; again the sciences, the arts, philosophy, 
classics or even theology would fill our time, and we would 
encourage and nerve each other to great exertions, not for 
college times only, but for our after life. How beautiful and 
joyous are the visions of this pipe! But a cloud falls over 
me, dark and almost impenetrable, the smoke that surrounds 
me is heavy and uninviting, and the remembrances that now 
fill my soul are mournful and almost unendurable. I weep 
and sigh, and this dear old pipe sighs and weeps with me, the 
grief which has fallen upon me is felt by my pipe also, and 
we sorrow together. Where is that trio? The final day of 
college life came as the last moment of all joys must, sooner 
or later, overtake us. We took our farewell smoke in that 
dear old room, and on the campus we rung each the other’s 
hand, and breathed each to other the parting words, and then 
our trio was separated. A few months sped by, and the elec- 
tric spark called one of us from a western city, another from 
the metropolis, and we hastened to an interior village; we 
met again—we two gazed upon each other’s faces once more, 
but between us was the cold and lifeless clay of the third, 
serene, peaceful in death, but how can I speak the pang that 
pierced the two living hearts that throbbed, one on either 
hand of that beloved form, for our trio was broken? Then, 
for the first time in our lives, were the flood-gates of sor- 
row opened upon us, and the billows of grief overwhelmed 
our souls, snapping the heart-strings entwined about our 
friend. Since then have we seen death in all its multifarious 
forms; on the field of battle, in the midst of defeat, or in the 
flush of victory, hundreds have groaned and died in our im- 
mediate presence; strong men have gradually sunk to their 
repose in the hospitals; we have seen men of commanding 
mien and imposing carriage yield to the fell destroyer, kindly 
saying farewell to family and friends; we have seen the 
hands of love close for ever the recently glazed eyes; we 
have seen men tremble and shake with uncontrollable grief, 
as mothers, sisters, wives, brothers and children have been 
ruthlessly torn from them; we, ourselves, have committed 
other beloved forms to their final rest, but never have the 
pangs of separation, or the solemnities of death, come upon 
us with such power and awe as at the time of this our first 
heart-rending grief. In mute sadness we regarded those 
slumbering features, and soon followed that form to its last 
resting-place, and with hearts well-nigh breaking consigned 
the dust of our cherished companion to its kindred earth. 
How oppressive is this remembrance! but a peaceful beam of 
light steals through the darkness and assures us “ though he 
be dead, yet shall he live again,” and our trio shall be re- 
united in that place from whence we shall go no more out 
for ever. 

But I must no longer trespass upon your time with the 
reflections or the prophetic visions which my pipes afford me. 
Doubtless other smokers can rehearse similar experience, 
and can and do burn the same incense on altars erected to 
the dead past or the dawning future. However, suffer me to 
say that an old broken pipe, the remains of what was once 
beautiful and comely, ought never to be put carelessly aside 
by a true lover of pipes. As I write, there lie on the table 





before me the relics of two or three old pipes, around which 
gathers some brightness of days that have faded. They are 
like the mementos of some dead friend. Have you never 
taken up some keepsake left you by a friend, long since dead, 
and as you gazed upon it had your whole soul thrill with 
cherished memories of the departed one? So these fragments 
that remain are crowned with wreaths of ever-living green on 
account of what they have been and the joys, comforts, and 
instigations, which we have received at their hands. If the 
present were of any duration this would not be so, but we 
live either in the past or the future, we either revel in calling 
to life again scenes through which we have passed, or we 
obtain joy through the anticipation of what is to be. What 
is the present? Now—while we utter the word, the moment 
has flown, and what joy we experienced at that instant is 
perfected only by reliving it in memory. Surely, then, we 
should not discard anything that may assist our mental 
powers in running back through these old scenes, or in leap- 
ing forward, through joyous anticipations, to those ever-luring 
pleasures which make a prominent feature in the happiness 
of every-day life. Our pipes do this, and, at least to this 
extent, are our pipes our friends, and hence arises that com- 
panionship, dear and peculiar, already alluded to. 

I have read, somewhere, the thoughts that came into a man’s 
mind as he gazed in at a pawnbroker’s window and saw pipes 
that had been pawned. He sketched, in a sentence or two, 
some of the reflections that must have coursed through the 
pawnor’s mind as he saw his pipe in the hands of the pawn- 
broker, and concluded his remarks by asserting that a man 
must be “hard up” when he would consent to pawn his pipe. 
I am strongly of that writer’s opinion. Pawn your pipe! 
Who would pawn his pipe? It must be that such a man has, 
indeed, been reduced to the last possible extremity, it must 
be with him, “part with this old companion, or bid farewell to 
life.” He must be in a condition no better than one of two 
starving friends about to cast lots as to which one shall be 
killed that his flesh may maintain a little longer the vital spark 
in the other. It must be to him like slaying a friend and ban- 
ishing forever from his thoughts all the blissful recollections 
which that friend is able to bring to his mind. I would as 
soon think of pawning a dear old friend as of pawning my 
pipe, my choicest pipe, and it would be to me a question of 
some difficulty as to which of all my store should go first if I 
had to begin to banish them from my society. 

I do not propose to enter at all into the merits of the ques- 
tion of smoking; it is urged in the article already referred to 
that there are physical, mental, and spiritual reasons why a 
man should not smoke; it may be that there is some show of 
reason in these assertions. Let that be as it may, there is 
pleasure as well as profit to be derived from the intelligent 
smoking of a pipe. If any one is induced to give up his ha- 
bitual smoke it will be one of those who treat themselves to the 
luxury of a cigar; one of those whose only pleasure in smok- 
ing is to see in how many fantastic ways they are able to emit 
smoke from their mouths, and whose enjoyment is well-nigh 
full when they are able to give forth the smoke in small de- 
tached portions of a mouthful in the form of rings, and the 
more nearly perfect mathematical circle they succeed in thus 
projecting the more do they laud and extol the science of 
cigar smoking. A man who talks only small twaddle may 
easily be induced to believe that there is no reason in his con- 
tinuing, but a philosopher talks and rejoices that thus he 
conduces to the pleasure and profit of both himself and his 
friends; so one who spends his smoky hours with a perishing 
cigar, whose leaf truly burns brightly while it lasts, but when 
smoked out is naught but a shapeless heap of dead ashes, may 
possibly banish those hours from his day, not so is it with the 
smoker of a pipe. 

Pipe smokers, shall we banish our pipes? Shall we cut 
ourselves off from so much sociability with our ever present 
companions, with those who know our friends and love them, 
who hate those whom we hate, who know our haunts, our re- 
creations, our cares, our toils, who know those points in our 
history where we love to pause, and which we delight to live 
again a hundred times over, who comfort us in our trials, 
soothe our pains and add a sovereign balm to all our woes, who 
stand ready to nerve us to renewed action in the shifting 
scenes of the drama of life? Are these to be slain as with 
the bloody hand of a revolutionary executioner? One answer 
only comes to these interrogations, whether it be from the hod- 
carrier, who after his lunch grasps his short black pipe between 
his teeth and thinks of some quiet spot at his old home beyond 
the sea, or from physician, lawyer, divine, professor, or states- 
man, to whom the pipe gives pictures of delicate hue and 
graceful proportions, drawn from personal experience in past 
life, from the classic authors of old Greece and Rome, from the 
great dramatists, or the metaphysical sages of these or other 
days. No! a long, firm, positive no! Deprive us of many 
enjoyments, of all those luxuries which must be purchased 
through hard toil and long endurance, or which can be ob- 
tained by the medium of money only, but do not take from us 
that tried companion who may be ever with us, and can, in a 
few moments, summon before us friends separated from us by 
continents, or oceans, or transported over the dark and sullen 
waters of the river of Death. oa 

Let the pipe still maintain its sway! 


a eee 


“Patti’s Ecuo” is the title given to a child named Marie 
Adler, at St. Petersburg, aged 9 years, who imitated Patti so 
as to enrapture the prima donna and induce her to get the 
little one admission into the Conservatoire de Musique, to be 
educated at the expense of the State. 
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HOME OF THEJSEA BIRDS. 


small Westman Islands are no less picturesque than difficult 
of access. Many a traveler while sailing along the south coast 
of Iceland has admired their towering rock-walls, but no 
modern tourist has ever landed there. For so stormy a sea 
rolls between them and the mainland, and so violent are the 
currents, which the slightest wind brings forth in the narrow 
channels of.the archipelago, that a landing can be effected 
only when the weather is perfectly calm. The Drifanda foss, 
a cascade on the opposite mainland, rushing from the brow of 
the Eyafyalla range in a column of some 800 or 900 feet in 
height, is a sort of barometer, which decides whether a boat 
can put off with a prospect of gaining the Westmans. 
In stormy weather, the wind eddying among the cliffs 
converts the fall, though considerable, into a cloud of 
spray, which is dissipated in the atmosphere, so that no 
cascade is visible from the beach. In calm weather the 
column is intact, and if it remains so two days in suc- 
cession, then the sea is usually calm enough to allow boats 
to land, and they venture out. As the Icelanders, through 
stormy weather, are frequently cut off from Europe, so the 
inhabitants of the Westmans are still more frequently cut 
off from Iceland, and it is seldom more than once a year 
that the mails are landed direct. The few letters from 
Denmark (for the 
correspondence is 
in all probability, 
not very active) 
are landed in Ice- 
land at Reykja- 
vik, and thence 
forwarded to the 
islands by boat, as 
chance may offer, 
for, during the 
whole winter and 
the greater part 
of the summer, 
communication is 
impossible. It 
will now be un- 
derstood why tourists are so little inclined to visit the 
Westmans, despite the magnificence of their coast scenery, 
for who has the patience to tarry in a miserable hut on 
the opposite mainland till the cascade informs him that 
they are accessible, or is inclined to run the risk of being 
detained by a sudden change of the weather for weeks 
or even months on these solitary rocks ? 

Mr. Ross Browne thus describes the general aspect of 
the coast of Iceland: “ Nothing could surpass the desolate 
grandeur of the coast as we approached the point of 
Reykjaness. It was of an almost infernal blackness. The 
whole country seemed uptorn, rifted, shattered, and scat- 
tered about in a vast chaos of ruin. Huge cliffs of lava 
split down to their bases toppled over the surf. Rocks of 
every conceivable shape, scorched and blasted with fire, 
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wrested from the main and hurled into the sea, battled with the 


The wild havoc wrought in the conflict of elements was ap- | 


palling. Birds screamed over the fearful wreck of matter. fact, the harbor, which lies on its north-east side, and is only 
Ristnc abruptly from the sea to a height of 916 feet, the | The surf from the inrolling waves broke against the charred | accessible to small craft, is formed out of an old crater, into 


and shattered desert of ruin with a terrific roar. Col- 

umns of spray shot up over the blackened fragments 

of lava, while in every opening the lashed waters, dis- 
colored by the collision, seethed and surged as in a huge 
caldron.” 

Of the Westman Islands, he says: “Towards noon 
we made the Westman Isles, a small rocky group some 
ten miles distant from the main island. A fishing and 
trading establishment, owned by a company of Danes, 
is located on one of these islands. The Arcturus 
touches twice a year, to deliver and receive a mail. On 
the occasion of our visit, a boat came out with a hardy- 
looking crew of Danes to receive the mail-bag. It was 
doubtless a matter of great rejoicing to them to obtain 
news from home. I had barely time to make a rough 
outline of the islands as we lay off the settlement. The 
chief interest attached to the Westman group is, that it 

is supposed to have been visited by Columbus in 1477, 
fifteen years prior to his voyage of discovery to the shores 
of America.” 

The puffin, or the screeching sea-mew, seem the only 
inhabitants for which nature has fitted the Westmans, 
and yet they have a history which leads us back to the times 
when Iceland itself first beeame known to man. 

About 875, a few years after Ingolfr followed his household 


associates of that historical personage, landed on the coast of 


Ireland, attacked with fire and sword the defenceless popu- | sheep are hoisted with a rope out of the boats by an islander, 


AN ARCTIC CHANNEL. 


lation, captured forty or fifty persons, men, women, and chil- 
dren, and carried them off as slaves. The passage must have 
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ing cones, bearing undoubted evidence of volcanic action ; in 
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which the sea has worn an entrance. The inhabitants are 
located in two villages: Kaufstathir, on a little grassy knoll 


| near the landing-place, and Ofanleyte, on the grassy platform 
gods to Reykjavik, a Norwegian pirate, perchance one of the | of the island. 


Only three of the other islets produce any 
vegetation or pasturage, and it is said that on one of these the 


who, at the risk of his neck, has climbed to the top of 
the precipitous rock. The others are mere naked cliffs or 
basaltic pillars, the abode of innumerable sea-birds, which, 
when accessible. are a precious resource to the islanders. 
For, as may well be supposed, the scanty grass lands afford 
nourishment but to a few cows and sheep; and, as the 
unruly waters too often prevent their fishing-boats from 
putting to sea, they depend, in a great measure, for their 
subsistence upon 
the sea-birds, in 
whose capture 
they exhibit won- 
derful courage 
and skill. In the 
egg-season they 
go to the top of 
the cliff, and, put- 
ting a rope round 
& man’s waist, let 
him down the 
side of the per- 
pendicular rock, 
one, two, or three 
hundred feet; on 
arriving at the 
long, narrow, hor- 
izontal shelves, he 
proceeds to fill a 
large with 
the brittle treas- 
ures deposited 
by the birds.— 
When his bag 1s 


bag 
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full, he and his eggs are drawn to the top by his compan- 
ions. If the rope breaks, or is cut off by the sharp cor- 
ners of the rock, which, however, happens but seldom, 
nothing can save the luckless fowler, who is either pre- 
cipitated into the sea, or dashed to pieces on the rocks 
below. 

Ata later period in the season they go and get the young 
birds, and then they have often desperate battles with the 
old ones, who will not give up fighting for their offspring till 
their necks are broken, or their brains knocked out with a 


been anything but pleasant, for it gave the Hibernians such | club. Where the cliffs are not accessible from the top, they 


a foretaste of the wretchedness that awaited 
them in Iceland, their future abode, that, tak- 
ing courage from despair, they rose on their 
captors, threw them overboard, and went 
ashore on the first land they met with. 

A day of rare serenity must have witnessed 
their arrival on the Westmans, a spot which 
of all others seemed most unlikely to become 
their home. Why they remained there is a 
secret; most likely they had no other alterna- 
tive, and freedom on a rock was, at all events, 
better than slavery under a cruel viking. 

Thus these weather-beaten islets were first 
peopled by men from the west, whence they 
derived their name, and it is supposed that 
the present inhabitants are the descendants 
of those children of Erin. No one will be 
inclined to envy them the heritage be- 
queathed to them by their fathers. 

The Westmans are fourteen in number; but 
of these only one, called Heimaey, or Home 
Island, is inhabited. It is fifteen miles from 
the coast of Iceland, and forty-five from Hec- 
la. Though larger than all the others put to- 
gether, its entire surface is not more than ten square miles. It 


waves, their black scraggy points piercing the mist like giant | is almost surrounded with high basaltic cliffs, and an otherwise 
hands upthrown to smite or sink in a fierce death-struggle. ! iron-bound shore; its interior is covered with black ashy-look- 
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go round the bottom in boats, and show a wonderful agility 
and daring in scaling the most terrible precipices. 
In summer they get the eggs and the fresh meat of the 
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young birds, which they also salt for the winter. The feathers 
form their chief article of export, besides dried and salted 
codfish, and with these they procure their few necessaries and 
luxuries, consisting principally of clothing, tobacco and snuff, 
spirits, fish-hooks and lines, and salt. As there is no peat on 
these islands, nor dried fish-bones in sufficient quantity, they 
also make use of the tough old sea-birds as fuel. For this 
purpose they split them open, and dry them on the rocks. 

The Westmans form a separate Syssel, or county, and they 
have a church, and usually two clergymen. Their church 
was rebuilt of stone, at the expense of the Danish Govern- 
ment, in 1774, and is said to be one of the best in Iceland. 
Unfortunately the two clergymen to whom the spiritual care 
of the islanders is confided seem to have but a very indiffer- 
ent flock, for their neighbors on the mainland give rather a 
bad character to the inhabitants of Heimaey, describing them 
as great sluggards and drunkards. 

The population, which was formerly more considerable, 
amounts to about 200 souls, but even this is more than might 
be expected from the dreadful mortality which reigns among 
the children. The eggs and the oily flesh of sea-birds furnish 
a miserable food for infants, particularly when weaned, as is 
here customary at a very early age; but the poor islanders 
have nothing else to give them, except some fish, and a very 
insufficient quantity of cow’s or sheep's milk. This unhealthy 
diet, along with the boisterous air, gives rise to an incurable 
infantile disease, called Ginklofi (¢etanus). Its first symptoms 
are squinting and rolling of the eyes, the muscles of the back 
are seized with incipient cramps and become stiff. After a 
day or two lock-jaw takes place, the back is bent like a bow, 
either backward or forward. The lock-jaw prevents swallow- 





ing, and the cramps become more frequent and prolonged 
until death closes the scene. The same disease is said to 
decimate the children on St. Kilda. 

The only means of preserving the infants of Heimaey 
from the Ginklofi, is to send them as soon as possible to 
the mainland to be reared, and thus a long continuance 
of bad weather is a death-warrant to many. 

Who would suppose that the Westman Islanders, 
doubly guarded by their poverty and almost inaccessible 
cliffs, could ever have become the prey of free-booters ? 
and yet they have been twice attacked and pillaged, and 
well-nigh exterminated by sea-rovers. 

Before the discovery of the banks of Newfoundland, the 
English cod-fishers used to resort in great numbers to 
the coasts of Iceland, where some of them—now and then 
—appeared also in the more questionable character of 
corsairs. One of these worthies, who, like Paul Clifford, 
or Captain Macheath, so effectually united the swaviter 
in modo with the fortiter in re, as to have merited the 
name of “Gentleman John,” came to the Westmans in 
1614 and set the church on fire, after having previously 
removed the little that was worth taking. After this 
exploit he returned to Great Britain, but King James I. 
had him hung, and ordered the church ornaments which 
he had robbed to be restored to the poor islanders. It 
was, however, written in the book of fate that they were 
not to enjoy them long, for in 1627, a vessel of Algerine 
pirates, after plundering several places on the eastern and 
southern coasts of Iceland, fell like a thunderbolt on 
Heimaey. These miscreants, compared with whom John 
was a “gentleman” indeed, cut down every man who 
ventured to oppose them, plundered and burnt the newly 
built church, and every hovel of the place, and carried 
away about 400 prisoners—men, women, and children. 
One of the two clergymen of the island, Jon Torsteinson, 
was murdered at the time. This learned and pious man 
had translated the Psalms of David and the Book of Genesis 
into Icelandic verse, and is spoken of as the “martyr” im 
the history of the land. The other clergyman, Olaf Egilson, 
with his wife and children, and the rest of the prisoners, was 
sold into slavery in Algiers. The account of his sufferings 
and privations, which he wrote in the Icelandic language, 
was afterwards translated and published in Danish. 

It was not until 1636, nine years after their capture, that 
the unfortunate Heimaeyers were released, and then only 
by being ransomed by the King of Denmark. Such was the 
misery they had endured from their barbarous task-masters, 
that only thirty-seven of the whole number survived, and of 
these but thirteen lived to return to their native island.— The 
Polar World.* 
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CHINESE BREAD-MAKING.—The Chinese method of bread- 
making is curious. The flour is mixed with water, and the 
dough rolled by hand, and then shaped into cones, which are 
placed on trays or stands made of split bamboo, and cooked 
in steam arising from a cast-iron boiler; of course such bread 
resembles our own but little, being a good deal like steamed 
hard dumpling. Much of this bread is made of maize; but 
wheat bread is much preferred. Rice, however, is the com- 
mon bread of China, and the Chinese know how to boil it, 
which is not often the case in Europe. This is cooked much 
in the same way as the bread, being first washed very care- 
fully in several waters, then placed in bamboo baskets, and 
suspended in the steam; or it is boiled for about half an hour, 
and then put into a bamboo basket, and not served until 
nearly all the water is drained away; but in whichever way 
it is cooked, the grains are distinct, like the little fishes in 
well-cooked whitebait.—The Food Journal. ° 


* The Polar World; A Popular Description of Man and Nature in the Artic and 
Antarctic Regions of the Globe. By Dr. G. ag pet Author of ‘“‘The Sea and its 
Wonders,” **The Harmonies of Nature,” and ‘The Tropical World.” With 
Additional Chapters, and One Hundred and Sixty-three Dlustrations. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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ART. 


WE have spoken hopefully of late of the evidences of renewed life in 
our National Academy of Design. For so many years an institution 
apparently without definite aim or purpose, we hailed gladly those indi- 
cations which gave promise of an awakening on the part of its members 
to a true sense of the duty they owed themselves, their Art, and the 
public. This awakening first showed itself about a year ago, when the 
younger Academicians, beginning to feel their numerical strength, and 
to realize the anomalous position they held, took courage to say that the 
time was come for the Academy to do something more for Art, and the 
popular education therein, than simply to invite the public twice a year 
to see a few good pictures, and many poor ones, at their exhibitions. 
They claimed to see, and they were right, that the institution, which 
ought to have been their country’s pride, had all but lost its respect; that 
it was fast losing the support and countenance of the really worthy 
members of the profession ; that it was not fulfilling its office of a teacher; 
that the utmost it was doing was in ministering to the vanity of a few 
who fiddled whilst its fame was burning. Seeing this, and conscious that 
the day was not far distant, when, if their noble institution continued to 
be thus prostituted it must perish, they entered protest against the 
existing state of things, and promulgated those schemes of reform, which, 
in a few months have completely changed the aspect of affairs, giving us, 
and all who have the welfare of the Academy at heart, the cause for that 
rejoicing which we now share with them. We have before spoken of the 
first fruits of that movement of reform, as seen in the establishment of 
real live schools in the Academy, hitherto unknown; where, under the 
teaching of a competent master, the opportunity is given’ to the Art 
student to acquire a correct knowledge of the principles and practice of 
his Art. This alone were great work for a year, but this is not all, nor 
is the year yet ended. Since the establishment of these schools several 
meetings have been held, the affairs of the Academy thoroughly discussed, 
and reforms in every direction inaugurated, which give promise of a noble 
future for the institution. Academicians, artists of merit, who had long 
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held aloof, not only from participation in the management of its affairs, 
but even from its exhibitions, have promptly responded to the call of the 
younger men and the present excellent exhibition—excellent in the sense 
that it is a thoroughly representative one—is the result. And now we 
have another result still later than this to put on record—a result which 
shows us that the management of the Academy has passed into new 
hands, and with these and not with the apathetic men in whose care its 
progress slept, are responsible for its future. We refer to the election 
which took place last month. Notwithstanding the fact that the Conser- 
vative party, so-called, had, prior to the election, made extraordinary 
efforts to overwhelm the Reform Party by whipping in their old-time 
friends—their fellow fossils of all ages, and from regions most remote— 
they succeeded only in electing a single member of the Council of Six 
who will shape the destinies of the Academy for a year at least. It is 
true that the President elect is their nominee, but his election by a major- 
ity of two is owing, after all, to the fact that he had a sufficient number of 
friends and admirers among their opponents, who thought the courtesy 
of election as President was due to the Vice-President, to turn the scale in 
his favor. Even that victory would not have been theirs but for the 
extraordinary electioneering tactics alluded to. To secure this it was neces- 
sary to obtain the votes of men who had not exhibited a picture for years; 
of men who had been elected Academicians in the days when they gave 
N. A. to tombstone cutters, and showered honor on all who could fling 
color on canvas with design enough in their daubing to give it shape. 
Thus it will be seen with this expiring flicker the old regime is dead, and 
our National Academy of Design takes a new lease of life in the hands 
of earnest, purposeful men, who propose to earn for it the place it ought 
to hold—a place of honor—that of the first Art Institution of America, 
the parent of a hundred schools. 

An important event of the month which has just closed is the publica- 
tion of the plans and purposes of the promoters of the Metropolitan Art 
Museum. Ata meeting held at the Union League Club, the Committee 
appointed to report on the feasibility of erecting the Museum, and to sug- 
gest a scheme by which, this done, the further development of its aims 
could be accomplished, presented an admirable document giving all the 
information desired, embodying the Act of Incorporation, the plan of 
membership for obtaining funds, suggesting how and what purchases 
should be made, how loans of works of art are obtained; in fact clearly 
setting forth all that was required of them and all that was needed to 
show the promoters of the scheme the work before them and how to do 
it. The reception given to the report was an enthusiastic one, and as it 
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deserved it was approved in every feature. Thus we may now take for 
granted that out of this earnestness, method and promptitude a great 
Metropolitan Museum will arise, and sooner than we had dared to hope. 
Next month we hope to be able to publish the first long list of member- 
ship and some tall figures representing the necessary means to the noble 
end in view. 

An: ther story of the month is the talk about building somewhere a 
great palace for the people, within whose crystal walls will be placed the 
wonders of art and industry ; the beautiful in all things that can properly 
be embraced within the limits of a building like the famous one at Syden- 
ham and the acres of gardens which surround it. But this scheme is yet 
too crude fur our discussion now. We are, however, among the hopeful 
who, believing that our progress is of tropic growth, have bright visions 
of a future, in which America will own no second rank among the na- 
tions who pride themselves in-ministering to the love of a cultivated 
people in that which more and more ennobles them. 

Albert Bierstadt has almost completed the largest painting he has at- 
tempted for many years. It is not yet on exhibiton, therefore not subject 
to our criticism. The subject is of course a landscape, and the scene a 
view in the White Mountains. It is of bold tree form in the immediate 
foreground, margining a lake or pool fed by the waters which descend 
from the hills through a rocky ravine seen in the middle distance. It is 
an ambitious work and will no noubt receive much attention. A discrimi- 
nating knowledge of works of art gains ground so rapidly with us that 
praise, even for work which implies much technical skill and years of 
labor, is no longer readily given. We grow fastidious and ask something 
more than the mastery of technique and industry. We begin to realize 
that there is that in Nature which is not interpreted simply by the trans- 
lation of form and color—that there is a soul in things which we have 
been accustomed to call inanimate. And we begin to feel that the land- 
scape without this is but the body without the spirit. But we ask for 
both and it remains to be seen when this great canvas of Mr. Bierstadt is 
brought out into the light, whether or not he gives them to us. 

The monthly exhibitions of works of art at the Union League Club 
continue to preserve their interesting character. That of last month was 
even ahead of its predecessors; the number of really attractive pictures 
exhibited was greater. Among the most noticeable were “ Column 
of St. Mark,” by 8S. R. Gifford ; “‘ Valley of the Boquet, Adirondacks,” 
by Fueschel ; “The Improvisatoire,” by Loop; “ Lake George,” by 
Hubbard ; “ Susquehanna Scenery,” by Geo. H. Smillie ; “ In the Cats- 
kills,’ by McEntee ; “ Bay of San Francisco,” by R Swaine Gifford ; 
and “ City Point,’ by E L. Henry. 


MUSIC. 


GERMANY furnishes more hymns than any other country; also 
more singers. 








OLE Butt played “ The Devil’s Trill” at his farewell concert in 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 

A Paris musician, getting tired of life, took a dose of slow poison, 
and seating himself at the piano, played his own funeral march. 


Levy, the cornet-player, complains of too many love-letters, which 
is apt to provoke considerable Levity among those who have seen 
Levy. ; 

OLIVER WENDELL HoiMEs has learned by observation that a 
canary bird, singing in his cage, makes many motions like those made 
by a singer seated at the piano-forte. 


Ir now appears that the only instrument lacking at the Boston 
Inhilee, last summer, was a Chinese fiddle. But the Pacific Railroad 
has brought John Chinaman and his squeaking violin to that city. 
How glad they will be now that their orchestra is complete. 


Tue number of young ladies who are studying for the dramatic 
and lyrical professions in New York, is said to be unprecedentedly 
great. It is melancholy to reflect that the great majority will neces- 
sarily fall far short of the ideals of success they have set up for them- 
selves. 
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LITERATURE. 


Red as a Roseis She. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1870. 


We seldom read a book with such a title. But in view of the 
controversy that appeared to be going on among critics as to the 
merits of this one, and especially in view of the exceeding diversity 
of opinions expressed about it, our curiosity was at length aroused, 
and we read it—and liked it. There is a dash and bravado about it 
which refreshes us. It is true, no harm would be done if the style 
were more careful and the quotations of verse fewer and less vol- 
uminous. But then, as we have said, the atmosphere of the book is 
refreshing. It is Young England through and through. Very little rev- 
erence for time-honored institutions and ideas which have no longer a 
valid claim on our forbearance. Social and religious shams are made short 
work of by the skeptical but always true-hearted writer. The character of 
Robert Brandon is nobly conceived and masterfully drawn, and that of 
Constance Blessington (which is, perhaps, the best portrayed of all) may 
unfortunately stand as the type of numbers of Englishwomen. Constance 
Blessington is a monster—an exclusively English monster. Every coun- 
try has doubtless its own skeleton in its own closet, but from this particu- 
lar one all other nations have been mercifully spared. 


— 


The Rule of the Monk. By General Garibaldi. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1870. 

We have no right to question the truth of the passage in the introduc- 
tion to this translation, which contends for the great superiority of the 
original Italian over the English version. The language in which a work 
is written is so inseparably a part of it, that an accurate judgment of it 
in another tongue becomes well-nigh impossible. 

To confine our remarks strictly to the book as it lies before us, we must 
confess that it is far from satisfactory. The source whence it comes cannot 
fail to invest it with a certain interest: we can even trace the writer’s 
character in the fearlessness and vehemence of his style. Take, for in- 
stance, these passages from the 58th chapter: 

“ On the second of December, the despot of the Seine, the false Emperor, 
the enemy of all liberty, and the great ally of all tyrants, after seventeen 
sore of unrighteous rule, pretended, with the same hypocrisy with which 

a 


e kept her enslaved, to liberate the Niobe of nations, the old metropolis 
of the world— the ruler, the martyr, the glory of the earth.” 


“To accomplish great deeds, even of the evil sort, there must be great 
hearts, and he has a heart both little and cowardly. In all he does, we 
can see he intends to imitate his uncle; but the want of genius and energy 
makes the attempt a failure.” ~ ~ 

The book is filled with holy wrath against the enemies and ills which 
oppress Italy and Rome, and especially against the priesthood; but from 
this very thing the narrative itself suffers, and quite fails to take hold upon 
the reader. 


Askaros Kassis the Copt. By Edwin DeLeon. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 


pincott & Co. 


Mr. De Leon is evidently not a master of literary style, but he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a rather striking book. The bringing of an American 
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family into the closest sort of juxtaposition with bona fide Oriental life is 
certainly not a bad idea. Of the fidelity of the descriptions here lavishiy 
given of the men and manners of the East we cannot judge, never having 
been there; but a suspicion that the writer is pulling a longish bow «ili 
sometimes steal over us. We may add that the story part isnot, in all 
respects, very easy to read through. 


Stolen Sweets. 


Isn’r it queer that contractors should be engaged to widen streets ? 


A QUAKER, rigidly adhering to the rules of his sect, invariably calls a 
yew tree, a “ Thou tree.” 


Froufrou. Comédie. Paris, 1870. 

Aside from whatever intrinsic worth this play may possess, it has 
another interest for New Yorkers as being the original of the piece which 
has just succeeded so well at the Fifth Avenue Theatre. As played here, 
it was somewhat altered and, we must add, coarsened from the original. 
Many points are finer and more delicate in the French than we saw them 
in English. The French piece addresses a more cultivated audience. 
Still, it does not seem to us to attain any high literary merit—at least not 
the sort of sparkling merit we usually look for in good French plays. 
Well-drawn as are the characters, we must incline to the opinion that the 
main interest arises from the close connection of its subject with the 
tragedy which underlies the every-day life of many of us. 

Nos Fils, Par J. Michelet. Paris, 1870. 


This work has doubtless been a disappointment to many who cherish 
a kindly feeling towards M. Michelet. Its subject is education, which it 
treats at considerable length and not to much purpose. About the best 
thing we recollect seeing in the volume was some remarks, not far from 
the beginning, concerning the education of women as distinguished from 
that of men. M. Michelet’s educational philosophy would be more 
valuable if it were not so very French. 


A LITTLE girl asked her brother what was capital punishment, and he 
said he thought it was being locked up in the jam cupboard. 


An Indiana suitor recently burned down the barn of a widow who 
refused his hand. What a consuming flame to create in the gentleman’s 
breast ! 


AN observer of human nature reports that he has seen some people 
possessing the peculiarity of three hands—a right hand, a left hand, an. a 
little behind hand. 


“T say, Bill, Jem’s got ten years’ penal servitude for stealing a horse.” 
“ Serve him right ; why didn’t he buy one, and not pay for it, like any 
other gentleman ? yn 


Tue learned Professor Porson had a great horror of the east wind; and 
Tom Sheridan is said to have once kept him a prisoner in the house for 
a fortnight by fixing the weathercock in that direction. 


A COUNTRY newspaper says, “ We cannot impress too strongly upon all 
correspondents, when in doubt whether the postage of a letter is single 
or double rate, the force of the old proverb, ‘ Two heads are better than 
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one, 


HAVE you the “ Exile of Erin?” asked a lady of a clerk in a country 
store, wishing for a piece of music by that name. ‘ No, ma’am, we 
haven't any egg’s ile, but we have a nice article of bear’s ile, if that will 
answer,” was the reply. 





A FRENCE: girl was lately arrested for stealing a lawyer’s watch. 
has sent to him to defend her, which, according to French law, 
bound to do. He is ina bad fix. Either his “ time” 
a lawyer must be lost. 


She 
he is 
or his reputation as 


The Tone Masters. A musical series for young people. By the author of 


= aa Soprano,” &c. Illustrated. Mozart and Mendelssohn. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 


A great deal of instruction and interesting detail relating to musical 
matters is conveyed through the medium of supposed conversations with a 
tone-master—a musician. The authoress, Jane Kingsford, has succeeded 
in producing a book fitted for children, and, at the same time, one which 
may be read with interest and profit by those of riper years. 


The Lake Shore Series. Brake Up; 
Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


A younG lady yw town received recently, as a philopena present, a 
glove box containing two dozen three-button ‘gloves, and underneath the 
gloves was a musical box which played twelve tunes. The cost of this 
little present, it is said, was three hundred dollars. 





A TEACHER wishing to explain to a little girl the manner in which a | 
lobster casts its shell when it has outgrown it, said, “ What do you do 
when you have outgrown your clothes ? You throw them aside, don’t 
you ?”— Oh no,’ ’ replied the little one, “ we let out the tucks.” 


MADAME DE STaE- once said: “If I were mistress of fifty languages, I 
would think in the deep German, converse in the gay French, write in | 
the copious English, sing in the majestic Spanish, deliver in the noble 
Greek, and make love in the soft Italian.” We should now like to hear 
from the authoress of St. Elmo. 


or The Young Peace-Makers. By 
This book has been handed to our juvenile reader, and he pronounces 

it “ Bully.” From our experience of the scope and force of this word in 

a boy’s vocabulary we consider it fully endorsed. 

Pictures from Prison Life. An Historical Sketch of the Massachusetts 


State Prison, with Narratives and Incidents, and Suggestions on Discipline. By 
Gideon Haynes, Warden. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


The author gives much that is instructive and intensely interesting. 
By many his book will be read merely from curiosity, by some it will be 
read for the lesson of experience which may be gleaned from its pages 
on subjects of vital importance to every civilized community. 


IN the Syracuse Court-House the other day, the following conversation 
took place between counsel and witness: Counsxel—How do you identify 
this handkerchief? = Witness—By its gene ral appearance and the fact that 
I have others like it. Cownsel—That’s no proof, for I have got one just 
like it in my pocket. Wétness—I don’t doubt that, as I had more than 
one of the same sort stolen. 


Dialogues from Dickens, for School and Home Amusement. 
W. Eliot Fette, A.M. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


This little volume epitomizes a great bulk of the Dickens’ humor, and 
renders it available for social purposes. The addition of an “ Index to 
Characters and Costumes,” together with ample stage directions deftly 
interpolated by the editor, furnishes all necessary information for ama- 
teurs. 


Arranged by A PooR young man fell in love with an heiress, and the passion being 


returned, it only wanted the parents’ consent to m: ike them happy. At 
length he asked the father for the d: wighter’s hand. “ How much money 
can you command?” asked the millionaire gruffly. “I cannot command 
much,” was the reply. “ What are your expectations ?”»—* Well, to tell 
the truth, I expect to run away with your daughter, and marry her, it 
you don’t give your consent.” 


Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
Roberts Brothers, 1870. 


In glancing at this dainty little volume, we ‘hardly know whether to 
praise most, the faithful translation, the beautiful illustrations or charm- 
ing typography. The spirit and sentiment of the German are preserved 
in the translation, and the measure is so smooth and flowing that one 
cannot help expressing the opinion that the lady, who has the honor of 
translating the poem, is able to give to the world something of her own 
The poetry which bears the test of translation, is of the truest sort. 


in a cage at the door. He said to the proprietor, “ That’s a fine bird.” 
The parrot immediately said, “No doubt of that.” Struck with the 
reply the parrot made, he asked the man the price. “Ten dollars,” was 
the answer, and the money was at once paid. Taking the treasure home 
to his dear wife, and showing her the beauty of the bird, and praising its 
great power of speech, she asked what he gave forit. “Ten dollars,” was 
the reply. “Ten dollars!” she cried, what a simpleton you were to give 
so much.” “ No doubt of that,” was the parrot’s answer. 
he was taught to speak. 


Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea. 
With Illustrations. Boston: 
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Fre FEATHERS.—That these make fine birds is admitted by the fair, 
and denied by the unfair sex. Gaudy plumage is not always tasteful. 
Gay birds seldom sing. Ifa man wears one of KNox’s hats he can’t help 





Music Hall Sermons. By W.H. H. Murray, author of “ Adirondack Ad- 





ventures.” 1vol. 16mo. $1.50. singing, for his plumage then is graceful whether grave or gay. To the 
Pike voles Cdataine the twelve remastealile Gecoures which Me. | tired brain they act like a recuperator. Children cry sadly longing for 
lis Vv 2 contains alve remé > dis rses W Mr. 4 


Knox, the Happy Hatter’s Handsome Hats! Get one. 


Murray has preached to crowded and eagerly attentive audiences, on 
successive Sunday evenings of this season, in Boston Music Hall. Mr. 
Murray dwells little on disputed points of doctrine, but devotes his efforts 
to elucidating and enforcing those essential moral and religious truths 
which all Christians hold in common, and which form the basis of all 
social order and ali personal worth. 


By Rev. William Mountford. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
PATENT SEAMLESS LINED 


ice FrrTOrHerm 


Which has been carefully tested by Dr. Hayes, State 


Miracles, Past and Present. 1 vol. 12mo. 


520 pages. $2.00. 

An important contribution to religious literature, particularly to the 
discussion of some questions to which the development of Spiritualism 
has given special prominence. ‘The author has devoted to these subjects 
the careful study of years, and the conclusions to which his observations, 
experiences, and reverent seeking have led, possess a deep interest for 
all candid and thoughtful minds. 


ving water perfectly pure. Also, manufacturers of the 
FINEST QUALITY OF 


BELECTRO-PLALIE D 


TABLE WARE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


The Book Table. April, 1870, Vol. I., No. 1. 


This opening number of a convenient little monthly sheet gives prom- 
ise of usefulness. What mainly distinguishes it from other similar publica- 
tions is “ an Index of the less ephemeral articles to be found in the prin- 
cipal magazmes.” The idea is a good one, and if well carried out, as we 
hope it will be, cannot fail to become valuable. Its carrying-out, however, 
will require no little discrimination on the part of the Editor. 

One passage in the introductory remarks we cannot approve of. It is 
this: “The necessity of drawing some such arbitrary line which might 
exclude” (this, by the way, is bad English for “ as shall exclude”) “ from 
the Index poetry, fiction and minor articles, will be obvious.” Now, 
“ minor articles” will, of course, have to be excluded from a selected index, 
but the question must constantly arise as to which the minor articles are. 
And nothing can be “less ephemeral” and more worthy of an honored 
place in the index than good poetry and good fiction. 


FACTORY, AND 


No. 2 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 





Carbolic Salve. 


The important discovery of the CARBOLIC ACiD as a 
CLEANSING, PURIFYING, and HEALING Agent is one of 
the most remarkable results of modern medical research. 
Hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough 
disinfectant, but also the most wonderful and speedy 
HEALING REMEDY ever known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other soothing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberless 
cases with most satisfactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid and effectual remedy for all Sores 
and Ulcers, no matter of how long standing, for Burns, 
Cuts, Wounds, and every ABRASION of SKIN or FLESH, 
and for Skin Diseases generally. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


It is a long-standing reproach against our goodly city of New York 
that it is mainly the abode of money-getters and money-spenders, and 
that the higher needs of man are here but sparingly provided for. Hap- 
pily there is much less truth in this than there used to be. And yet it 
has enough of point even now to cause us to gladly welcome the estab- 
lishment of any institution which contributes to the removal of this evil. 
Foremost among such institutions are good libraries, and of one of these 
we wish to say a word or two. 

The New York Eclectic (called until lately the Brotherhead) Library, 
No. 129 East Seventeenth Street, is now in its second year, and is already 
favorably known to the reading community. The proprietor and 
manager is, by scholarly and literary tastes, eminently qualified for his 
undertaking. He adheres to the principle of aiming to satisfy the most 
cultivated portion of the public, and we are glad to see that his efforts 
are meeting with appreciation. New books—American, English, French, 
and German—are promptly procured. Many domestic and foreign 
periodicals are taken. 

There are various points, both in the arrangement and the regulations 
of this library, which are worthy of especial commendation. Instead 
of entering upon which, we recommend a visit. 


Price 25 cents. 


John F. Henry, Sole Prop’r. 
No. 8 COLLEGE PLACE, New York, 





“No Dovusr oF rr.”-—-A gentleman passing a bird shop, saw a parrot 


That was all 
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Assayer of Massachusetts, and approved by him as preser- | 


Factories established at Taunton, Mass., in 1824. SALESROOM AT | 


During the late civil war it was extensively used in the | 


PHELPS, DODCE & CO. 
Cliff Street, between John and Fulton Sts., 


Importers and Dealers in 


Tin Plates, Pig Tin, Russia Sheet Iron, 


Sheet Iron (Common and Charcoal), 


WIRE, SHEET ZINC, LEAD, SOLDER, etc. 





Manufacturers of Copper, Brass and Wire. 
ALL THE EXTRA SIZES OF TIN ROOFING AND PLATES. 


Brown, Brothers & Co, 
59 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE on Great Britain and Ireland. 

COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELING CREDITS issued, arene 
in any part of the world. 

TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY made to and from 
London and Liverpool. 

ADVANCES made on Cotton and other Produce. 


P. LORILLARD & CO. 








Nos. 16, 18, AND 20 CHamBers Street, New York. 


(ESTABLISHED 1760.) 


Tobacco and Snuff Manufacturers. 


oo 


The largest and oldest House in the Tobacco Trade of the country continue to sell all their 
tamous Brands at prices indicating the lowest market quotations. A circular of prices mailed 
upon application, 





STERLING SILVER WARE, 
FINE JEWELRY, 


‘Clocks, Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Parian Ware, 


Scuuyter, Hartitey & Granan, 


19 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street 
9 ) 
NEW YORK. 











yostdEN BRItanaTy gD 


of the Finest 
qhanufacturers OF ME Finest Quality og 


Silver Plated Goods, ) 
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SALESROOM : 
No. 199 BROADWAY, 





New York. 
Farmer, Little & Co., 
‘lL ype FounpDERs, 


Beekman Street, cor. Gold, 
| NEW YORK. 


PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ FURNITURE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
The Type used in THE ALpINE Press is furnished by this Foundry. 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Jusurance Company. 


ORCANIZED IN 














1842. 
OFFICE: 


51 Wace STREET, COR. WILLIAM, 
NEW YORK. 


‘Insures against Marine and Inland Navigation Risks, 


This Company is PURELY MUTUAL. The whole PROFIT reverts 
to the ASSURED, and is divided ANNUALLY, upon the 
Premiums terminated during the year, for 
which Certificates are issued bearing 


interest until redeemed. 


In January, 1870, the Assets Accumulated from its Business were as follows, viz.: 





United States and State of New York Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, - $7,856,290 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise, oe owe ca Ame 3,148,400 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable, Real Estate, Bond and Mortgages 
and other Securities, - ie ee Oe eo 2,931,021 
CashinBank, - - - . ee ee a ee eee ca 583.797 
$14,469,50S 
J.D. JONES, Prest. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Prest. 


W. H.H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Prest. J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Prest. 
J. H, CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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DIVIDEND SYSTEM OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


E. McCLINTOCK,. 





HoweEVER it may be ignored, there is growing up in the 
ublic mind a feeling of great dissatisfaction with the Divi- 

tend System in Life Insurance. However it may be denied, 
there can be no doubt that this feeling could not have arisen 
without adequate cause. The grounds of this growing pre- 
judice appear to be, first, small dividends, and second, great 
mystery. 

The diminution in amount of the dividends granted to 
policy-holders by the Mutual Life Insurance Companies is 
partly apparent and partly real. A Company which, on the 
old “percentage” plan, gave 50 per cent. dividends, and 
which, on the new “contribution” plan gives an average of 
25, seems to divide smaller sums, when in reality it may be 
returning as much money as ever to its policy-holders. On 
the old plan no one got any return whatever until he had been 
insured several years; now it is very customary to allow new 
members to participate at once. When it is considered that 
the new members always form a large proportion of the whole, 
a diminution in the average amount of dividend will be read- 
ily understood. 


This explanation of “small dividends” is only valid, how- 
ever, to a certain extent. It is true that the average dividend | 


must diminish when the number of participants is increased ; 
but it is not by any means clear that the companies have 
done well in throwing open the doors so widely. 

To get these new members a Life Company has to pay out 
for commissions, advertising, printing, examinations, taxes, 
postage and office expenses, decidedly more than the amount 
of any immediate profit derived from them. Is there any 
fairness in allowing such to participate in profits? Are not 
the older members virtually cheated when this is done ? 

Life Insurance dividends are not only smaller on the 
average, for the reason just explained, but the divisible 
surplus itself is often smaller than it used to be, in propor- 
tion to the amount of business done. With the premiums 
the same, with smaller receipts from interest on investments, 
and with as great or greater expenses to meet, this result 
is not to be wondered at. 

From both these causes combined, the fact is certain that 
the usual dividends either already are, or necessarily will be, 
smaller than heretofore. The dissatisfaction produced by the 
experience or the prospect of small dividends is, moreover, in- 
tensified by the great mystery in which, since the introduc- 
tion of the “contribution plan,” the whole subject of dividing 
surplus has been involved. That this mystery is unavoidable | 
does not lessen the objection. The public understands a per- 
centage dividend on a policy—can follow it up, prove its ac- 
curacy, and be satisfied that there is no mistake about it. A 
“contribution” dividend who can fathom ? 

The moral is obvious. Unless something is done by the 
mutual companies—something more, we mean, than shedding 
printer’s ink in “explaining the contribution plan ”—their 
enterprising competitors, with low rates and “no nonsense,” 
will speedily supplant them in the public favor. 

Let it be understood that we do not pronounce against the 
mutual principle. There is much to be said, theoretically, on 
both sides. We merely present facts, and record the public 
sentiment as it appears to us. 
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THE NORTH AMERICA LIFE, N. D. More@an, Pres. 





As the question of Life Insurance dividends is at pres- 
ent attracting considerable attention, it may be of interest 
to the insuring public to learn that the stockholders of The 
North America Life Insurance Company received during 
the year 1869, in cash, a dividend and “bonus” amounting 
to 534 per cent. on their investment. During the same year 
the cash returned to policy-holders, as dividends, was 5} per 
cent. of the amount received in payment of premiums. 


ee EOE OER ETE CT ee OTT $100,000 00. 
Dividend and bonus (paid to stockholders),...... 63,353 33. 
Amount of cash actually received for premiums.. 1,321,268 so} 
Dividend (paid to policy-holders),...........+.545 68,614 50. 


From the Annual Report of this Company we learn that 
4,172 policies were issued during the year to persons who, 
poohene , believed them to be “as good as United States 

onds;” 3,662 policies ceased and lapsed during the same 
period, showing that, after experience, some were willing to 
part with these sterling securities; these last may be in a posi- 


tion to enlighten the new comers on some trifling differences | 


in the availability of funds invested in North America Life 


| 
olicies as compared with government securities. Does the | 
| 
| 


state of New York guarantee surrender values ? 
The new policies represent a total of $11,281,132; those 
which ceased to be in force $11,006,681. The totals are large | 


but the difference in favor of the year’s business ($274,451) | 


does not show a very extraordinary progress for a “leading | 
Company.” | 

Of the 4,172 “new policies issued,” another part of the | 
Report informs us 350 -($1,282,800) were changes, and 1,107 | 
($3,120,311) were “not taken,” and yet they were as good as | 
Government Bonds. This is an easy way of doing a large | 
amount (%4,403,111) of new business on paper, and saves the 
disagreeable necessity of showing a falling off in patronage. 
Again, we find— 


Life Insurance Company, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


110 policies ceased by death....................0.. $346,021. 

a oS OG cbtae 655 sss esse calee tea nes casas 2,000. 

= ** I aos aia Wo ad's b@ anh b-00 <6's.05% 105,299. 
2.059 ‘“ lapsed (abandoned),........... .....005 6,150,250. 


Can it be possible that securities “ guaranteed by the State of 
New York,” and “as good as United States Bonds,” repre- 
senting over Six Millions, were abandoned by the holders 
without an effort to realize! 

If people did not make a most unpatriotic discrimination 
our country could soon be freed from the heavy burden of a 
> debt. Can’t we havea really National Life Insurance 

ompany with an experienced financier at the head ? 

The mystery of this financial recklessness may be accounted 


for in part by the peculiar circumstances of the unfortunate | 


policy-holders, for in the Report of the Company.we read: 
“(@. What proportion of the net present value of a policy 
(calculated on the Company’s assumption of mortality and 
interest), is given as a surrender value? A. Varied by cir- 


cumstances.—Q. Do any of the officers of the Company receive | 
a commission or percentage on any of the business of the | 


Company, or retiring allowances, annuities or any other remu- 
neration besides a fixed and regular salary? A. No commis- 
sion—a percentage |” 


ASBURY 
Lite Insurance Company 


No. 805 BROADWAY, 


(Cor. Eleventh Street.) NEW YORK. 


LEMUEL Banas, President. 





GroRGE ELLioTt, Vice-Prest. and Secy. 
E. McCuiintock, Actuary. 


NORTH-WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 
CHICAGO. 


GeorGeE C. Cook, President. Wa. R. Marvay, Secretary. 


A. E. M. Purpy, M.D., Medical Hxaminer. 


WASHINGTON 


* 





= Se 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
18S Broaaway, New Work. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres’t & Actuary. 
WILLIAM HAXTUON, Secretary. CYRUS MUNN, Assistant Secretary. 


Cash Assets, over - = $2,000,000 
Cash Income, over - = $1,000,000 


Cash Dividends annually, from date of Policies. Policies kept in 
force by Non-Forfeitable Dividends, 


The WASHINGTON holds over $137 for each $100 of Liabilities, having 
the largest excess of Cash Surplus of any permanently established Life Insurance 
Company in America, thereby giving the utmost possible security to the Policy-holder. 





THE CONNECTICUT 
Mutual Life Insurancé Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1st, 1870,  - - $27,566,479.26 


Total Death-Claims paid to date, - $9,67 1,875.26 
Total Amount of Insurance Out- 


standing, over - - - $177,000,000.00 
Dividend payable to its members 
MO IGG, 2 = © «& «@ $2,300,000.00 





This Company is characterized by great economy in management; 
careful selection of lives; and by highly profitable results 
from its investments ; and it grants all desirable forms of 
Life Insurance upon strictly equitable terms, and 
at the cheapest attainable rates of cost. 


DUNHAM & SHERMAN, 


General Agents for New York, Long Island and New Jersey, 


194 Broadway, N. Y. 


Agents Wanted.—Apply as Above. 





THH MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Nos. 144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 





F. S. WINSTON, President. 


Cash Assets, . 4 $40,000,000. 





Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 





Issues every approved description of Life and Endowment Policies on 
selected lives at MODERATE RATES, returning all surplus 
annually to the Policy-holders, to be used either in pay- 
ment of premiums, or to purchase additional 
insurance at the option of the assured. 





OFFICERS: 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Sec’y. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 





Qn 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
BOSTON. 
Offers Unequaled Advantages and Courts Investigation, 


| BRANCH OFFICE: 


Hatt & MANNING. 











NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE C0., 
346 & 348 a $ 


‘ Prk 
berg — 






(ORGANIZED MAY ‘ay 
Assets, over = = = = {3,000,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME over $6,000,000. _NON-FORFEITURE PLAN originated by 
this Kem om ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. PURELY MUTUAL— 
Policy-Holders receiving all the Profits. Dividends paid annually, available in settle- 
ment of second and all subsequent Annual Premiums. Cash Dividends paid Policy- 
Holders in 1869, more than one and a half million dollars. 


New Policies issued in 1868, 9,105, Insuring $30,'765,947. 
“ Ld 34 4 





1869, 10,717, ie 446,303. 
The following Tables concisely —— the progress of the Company during the past 
six years. 
Received for Accumulation of assets Cash Dividends 
Premiums, &c. during the year. actually paid. 
1864, - - - - $1,729,810. - - - - $1,035,412, - - - - $093,555. 
1865, - - - - 2,345,818. - - . - 1,277,870. - - - - 250,384. 
1866, - - - - 3,088,804. - - - - 1,990,643. - - - - 262,224. 
1867, - - - - 38,591,890, - - - - 2,150,662. - - - - 381,959. 
1868, - - - 4,678,280. - . - 1,841,069. - . - - 1,225,865. 
1869, - - - - 5,974,797, - - - - 2,827,102. - - - - 1,535,399. 
21,408,899. 10,622,258. 3,769,386. 


| Daring the six years $3,345,346 have been disbursed for losses, $3,769,386 have been 
| returned to policy-holders in dividends, and yet the Assets exhibit an increase during 
| that period of over ten and a half million ars. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WM. H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Act’y. 





MANAGERS. THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
E C O N O M | CA L LIFE INSURANCE 
MUTUAL AND 


The only Life Insurance Company of Rhode | 


Island. Premiums Non-Forfeitable from the 
First Payment. Officers of the Army and 
Navy Insured without Extra Charge. 
Policies Issued on the Lives of 
Females at Table Rates. 


Office for HKiastern New York, 


No. 157 Broadway, New York City. 





| W. T. OKIE, General Agent. 
| SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres'’t, C. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres't. 
| WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 





BY THE 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


| Cash Assets, - $1,351,007.06. 





| Life and Endowment Policies in this Company combine Ample 
| Security and Cheapness of Cost, under a Detinite Contract. 
| Its Low Cash Rates are equivalent to a “dividend” in 
advance. All Policies Non-Forfeitable. ‘The only 
Accident Insurance Company issuing Yearly Poli- 
cies. Has paid to Policy-holders $1,200,000 
for Death or Injury by Accident. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
GEO. B. LESTER, Actuary. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
CHAS. E. WILSON, Ass*t Secretary. 


New York City Office, 207 Broadway. 
R. M. JOHNSON, Manager. 





Hartford, April, 1870. 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
Offices: 26 NASSAU ST., cor. Cedar, 


OFFICERS. 
PRESIDENT: 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 


DIRECTORS. 


JAMES B. COLGATE, 
of Trevor & Colgate, Bankers. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, 


Vick-PRESIDENT : (Late Secretary of State.) 


M. B. WYNKOOP. 


President. 
re JOSEPH T. SANGER, 
Merchant, 45 Liberty Street 
J. P. ROGERS. 
Rev. HENRY C. FISH, D. D., 
ACTUARY: Newark, New Jersey. 


S. C. CHANDLER, Jr., RICHARD W. BOGART, 


MEDICAL EXAMINER: 


LUTHER W. FROST, 
E. ILERRICK, M. D. 





Number of Policies issued in 1869, - - = 8,778. 
Total ™ ** to Dec. 1, 1869, - 20,375. 
Increase of 1869 over 1868, Policies, - -* * 2,772. 


Assets Dec. 31,1869, - - - = 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, | 





of O. M. Bogart & Co., Bankers. | 


New York. | 


| 
$3,500,102.00. 








CONTINENTAL 
ife 


ngurance 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


ompany, 


Assets: One and Three-quarters Millions. 


INCORPORATED 1862. 





| Ben Franklin Lit Insurance Ge 


| 
¥ ; No. 96 THOMAS STREET, 
Dividends to Policy-holders on the per centage plan. | Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Extra Risks pay Extra Premiums. | « Economy, security, skillful direction, and prudent liberality.” 
| “Issues all the forms of Life, Joint Life, and Endowment Policies.” 


“ Premiums payable in Cash, no notes being received in payment of 
Premiums.” 


“Dividends on the Contribution Plan, and payable annually—the 
number of the Dividends equaling the number of payments.” 

‘* Policies all non-forfeitable.” 

F. D. DOUGLAS, Ass’t Secretary. JOHN E. DeWITT, President. 


| CHAS, P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. A. W. GLEASON, Counsel. 
H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. | CHAS. H. WELLS, Sup’t of Agencies. © STEPHEN DEWOLFE, M. D., Med. Exam, 


THE ORIGINAL “CONTINENTAL.” 


No Days of Grace allowed. 


JOHN L. RICE, President, 
SAMUEL E. ELMORE, Secretary. 





COMMONWEALTH 


Life Insurance Company, 


178 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
J. B. PEARSON, Vice-President. 
R. C. FROST, Secretary. 
F. A. PUTNAM, M.D., : ; 
A. HUNTINGTON, M.D., Medical Examiners. 


All Policies issued by the Commonwealth are incontestable from date of issue, and | 
a free from restrictions on travel. 
Nor , and the Tropic of Capricorn. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in the profits of the Company unless 
otherwiee specified. 





ermits Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 | | 


PR days’ grace allowed on each payment, and the Policy held good during that | 


Dividends are declared annually upon all Policies that have been in force a full year, 
and are available on payment of the next annual premium. 


DIRECTORS: 
JOHN L. BROWNELL, President Open Board Brokers. 
WALTER R. BLAKE, Brooklyn, New York. 
CHAS. 3 DAVENPORT, Lockwood and Davenport, Bankers. 

FRANCIS E. MORSE, New J ersey 

J. PIRREONT MORGAN, Debeey, “Morgan & Co., Bankers. 
JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-President of the Company. 
JULIUS R. POMEROY, Chambers and Pomeroy, Attorneys. 
JOHN PIERPONT, President of the Company. 
SETH E. THOMA! s, American Clock Company. 
ARCHIBALD TURNER, Turner Bros., Bankers. 


| 
| 


PHCENIX | 


NEW ENGLAND 
‘Mutual Life Insurance Company | Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


BOSTON. 


Assets, - - - - 


$6,500,000. ORGANIZED IN 


1843. 





Issues all Forms of Life and Endowment Policies on | Lhe Oldest Mutual Life Insurance Company in the United States. 


ALL CASH or Half Note Plan. 
$8,000,000. 


Every Description of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 


B. F. STEVENS, 


President. 








Nearly all RESTRICTIONS on BUSINESS and TRAVEL REMOVED. 


| Cash Assets, - 








Dividends have uniformly been fifty per cent. on the full amount of | 
Premium paid. | 

Dividends may be applied to increase the Insurance, or to reduce the | 
premium as the applicant may elect. 


J. F. BURNS, Cec’y. E. FESSENDEN, Pres’t. 
Branch Office: 153 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A. C. GOODMAN, Resident Director. 


J. M. GIBBENS, 
Secretary. 


Ss. S. STEVENS, Agent, 
110 Broadway, New York. 





EMPIRE MUTUAL 
Life Ins, “ 





Company 


139 oF 
BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS: |. et] OFFICERS: 
President, Vice-President, 


G. Hilton Scribner. George W. Smith. 


Secretary, 


Sidney W. Crofut. 


Actuary, 


Lemuel H. Waters. 


Medical Examiner, 


Thos.K.Marcy,M.D. 


Supt. of Agencies, 


Everett Clapp. 


ORGANIZED, APRIL GB, 1869. 


SUCCESS THE CRITERION OF EXCELLENCE. 
The Empire MutTvat has achieved a success almost unprecedented in the history of 
Life Insurance. 


| 
GUARDIAN | SECURITY 
|Mutual Life Insurance Company, Life Insurance and Annuity Co. 


31 £ 33 Pine Street, New York. 
No. 251 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

















No RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL. 
ALL PoticiEs Non-ForRFEITABLE after three Annual cash payments. 
Every description of Policy issued on the most favorable terms. 


ROBERT L. CASE, THEODORE R. WETMORE, 


The Entire Profits of the Company will be divided equitably among the Insured. 





W. H. PECKHAM, President. 
WM. T. HOOKER, Vice-President. 





| President. Vice-President. 
; : | ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary Dr. STEPHEN WOOD Medical 
Number of Policies Issued - - 3.349 Premiums, - - . 047.23 | : 
Covering in Risks, - - $7,813,850.00 Assets,over - - - 000.00 L. McADAM, Secretary. _ REUBEN H. UNDERHILL, Counsel. De. EDWARD MACOMB, | Kzaminers. 
THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 


New York Office: 183 Broadway. 
N.S. PALMER, Gen’l Agent. 


Assets, Income, 
$7,500,000. $3,500,000. 
DIVIDENDS CLAIMS 


Paid to Insured, Paid on Policies, 


$2,500,000, $2,250,000. 





The only Company that guarantees ANNUAL DIVIDENDS, and the 
first in the U.S. to pay Dividends on and after the first renewal. 
The Books and Circulars issued by the Company, will 
be furnished to any person applying for them. 

JAMES C. WALKLEY, President. 


Z. A. STORRS, Vice-President. 
Ss. H. WHITH, Secretary and Treasurer. 


HERCULES MUTUAL 
Life dssurance Society of the U. S. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
| No. 161 BROADWAY. 


Me Dividends Declared and Paid Annually. 
a ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 














JAS. D. REYMERT, Prest. ASHER S. MILLS, Sec'y. THOS, H. WHITE, M.D., Med. Exam. | GEO. T. SNIFFEN, Secy. 





ASSETS, - - - - - $2,400,000. 
—__—~<»+ @ 
Income, - - - - - $1,400,000. 
ASSETS, - - - - - $2,000,000. SUCCESSFUL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
All Approved Forms of Insurance Issued. | ; Ne, of a ae (esi 
Fi eh i er New Policies. | geo Receipts. | Naw Policies. | Assets, 
each year. | 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE —| ; | | aw 
‘Year 1862, | 211 23,423 409,000 | 122,857 
BY THEIR TERMS. 1863, | 888 80,538 | 1,939,550 | 160,092 
Sok See “ 1864, | 1,403 149,411 | 2,819,743 | 249,831 
. “1865, | 2,134 323,827 | 4,841,280 | 425,027 
Liberal Modes for the Payment of Premiums. “ 1866, | 3,325 603,651 | 7,526,509 | 753.398 
—_—- “ 1867, | 4,094 880,000 9,070,805 | 1,286,390 
“ 1868, | 4,386 | 1,055,000 | 11,561,000 1 854,570 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. ‘“ 1869. I 6 1358 4 1 1408,525 17,062,590 | 3 2, 3775 652 


E. W. DERBY, M D., Cons’g Physician. 
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INSURANCE ITEMS. 


Tue HERCULES secured an excellent, if not a great man, for its second 
president. 


THE WESTERN NEw YorK LIFE has discontinued its General Agency 
in this city. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MutTvAt has passed its Dividend this year, and 
gives the reason why in a pamphlet. 


THE latest news in Boston is that Jay Cooke’s NaTIonat is about to 
change its base of operations to Concord, N. H. 


Hatt & MANNING, General Agents of the Jonn Hancock, have dis 
solved partnership. Mr. Manning succeeds the firm. 


Mr. Bross has changed his allegiance as Agent from the EQuiTABLK 
p ine MutvuaL Protection. We presume he has large reason for so 
doing. 


At Detroit, the CONTINENTAL is doing a large and very successful busi 
ness, and the NEw York LiFe is ably represented at same place by 
Solon McElroy, Esq. 


Mr. Puipps’ new Company, the MERCHANTS’ has made choice of a very 
sensible name, and if the ideas professed by the officers are carried out to 
the letter, it will be a very successful Company. 


CONSIDERABLE commotion has been excited on account of a foolish 
contract made by the former Secretary of the GUARDIAN LIFE with a 
General Agent. The general opinion is, that the present Officers of the 
Company acted rightly in canceling the contract, though private quarrels 
don’t look nicely in Court records. 


Messrs. HAMMOND & GrRuBBS, of Indianapolis, Ind , are live representa 
tives of alive Company. Although their agency is less than two years 
old, they are sending nearly a hundred applications to their Company ; 
and W. W. Northrup, representing the Security LiF, at the same place, 
is doing a large business, as is also E. 8S. Folsom, for the Pua:n1x. They 
are popular and deserve the liberal patronage they are having. 


THE good standing of the Wasnrtneton LIFE has, we believe, never 
been questioned. While companies, generally, are complaining of 
“dull days,” and “ slow business,” we are glad to learn that some of our 
prominent merchants and others are taking policies in this Company for 
the largest sums the Company will issue, and even would be willing to 
insure more largely if the rules permitted. These are facts, stubborn, 
solid and significant. 

M. O. WaGGoneER, the General Agent for Ohio, located at Toledo, is 
doing a business of over a hundred policies a month. Mr. W. is liberally 
aided by his Company, and is one of the most popular Life Underwriter’s 
in the State-—George W. Fackler, recently appointed at Cincinnati, Gen- 
eral Agent for Ohio and Ind.,for the old Connecticut MUTUAL, is rapidly 
reorganizing his Corps of Agents and has already largely increased the 
business of the Company in his district. 


THE investigation at Albany into the standing and management of 
some of the Life Companies ended in smoke. Beyond some little annoy- 
ance to the companies, some impertinent questions, and questionable 
appearances, nothing was done to the detriment or alarm of anybody 
concerned. Of all foolish things which the last Legislature undertook 
to agcomplish, this investigation was certainly the most stupid. The 
general impression which still prevails is, that it was an organized 
effort to extort hush-money from wealthy corporations. If this was the 
case, honest men will be glad to know that the scheme was entirely frus- 
trated. If there is anything wrong in the workings of Life Insurance in 
this city, there are proper and judicious means to find it out. But the 
way is not by a Commission composed of such men as are sometimes 
sent to the New York Legislature. 


JUDGE , recently deceased, was insured in the MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE Company. Neglecting to pay the premium when due, the 
policy became void. Six months afterward the Company notified him in 
writing that they would revive the insurance if he would pay the premium 
due. No attention was paid to the offer and the matter dropped. The 
judge died, leaving his family in a position to appreciate too keenly the 
unfortunate mistake brought forcibly home by the discovery among his 
papers of the offer of the Company, dated just three months previous to 
his decease. 








MANHATTAN 
Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, over 


OFFICERS: 
HENRY STOKES, President. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


$6,000,000. 


The only Company reporting a Surplus of Interest, 
over Expenses in 1868. 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. EXPENSES LESS THAN 
ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


Insurers Receive the Largest Bonus 
ever given. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING 
POLICIES. 


NO CLAIM UNPAID. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 


Policies Incontestable. 





AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance Company, 
Office: 102 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


— TT > eB 


PECULIAR FEATURES. 


ALL Poticres Non-FoRFBITABLE BY THEIR TERMS. 

THIRTY DAYs’ GRACE in the payment of renewal Premiums given in the Policies. 

Premiums lower than the average, and the same as have feet been jointly adopted 
by several Standard Companies, viz. : the ‘‘ Mutual,”’ ** Equitable,”’ ‘* Washington,’ &c. 

Loans ON Po.ticigzs made r two Annual Premiums have been ; 

DrIviIpENDs on the contribution plan, by which each Policy-holder receives a share 
of the Surplus in the same proportion he has contributed to it. 

Nove. Forms or INsuRANCE. 





A Tontine Department, 
The only one in the United States. 


TonTtINnEs provide for Old Age just as Life Insurance does for early death. They are 
9 patronized in Europe, where about Fifty Millions of dollars are invested in 


em. 
The depositors form a family, so to speak, the survivors of which share, in equitable 
proportions, the inheritance derived from the accumulated deposits of those that die. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, Pres’t. ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-President. 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. D. PARES FACKLER, Consulting Act’y. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM, H. LUDLOW, J.O. SEYMOUR, M. C, MORGAN. 
R. M. STRATTON, WM. BLOO EDWARD HAIGHT, 
SAM’L WIL JAMES M M ED. 


. BROWN WM. M. s 
SAMUEL L. MITCHILL, CHARLES J. SHEPARD, 
J. WILSON STRATTON, DWIGHT TOWNSEND, 
JOSEPH M. COOPER, HILIP W. ENGS 
ROBERT SCHELL R. LENOX KENNEDY, ELIJAH T. BROWN, 
JOHN CASWELL, ABRAM 8. HEWITT. 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel. FOSTER & THOMAS, Solicitors. 
CHARLES McMILLAN, M. D., Medical Hxaminer. 


B. S. WALCOTT, Pres’t. |. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y. 





Ne. 120 BROADWAY, 


(Cor. Cedar Street,) NEW YORK. 


CASH ASSETS 
$726,399 94. 


THOMAS JAMES, Actuary, 
Eastern Agency Dep't. 





NEW YORK AGENCY 


OF THE 


Etna Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, 
No. 62 Watt Street, 
J. A. ALEXANDER, Agent 
Assets, $5,052,880.12. | 


Incorporated 1819. 
Liabilities, $499,803.55. 
Capital, $3,000,000. 





A. F. HASTINGS, Pres't. W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres’t. 
NATHAN HARPER, Secretary. 


JNSERE JN TRF 


ecurity 


NEW YORK. 
Capital, = i} 





9 © 
$1,000,000 


Office, No. 119 Broadway. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Cash Capital, $1,000,000. 


Office, 12 WALL STREET. 
JON. D. STEELE, Pres't, P. NOTMAN, Vice-Pres’t. 








H. KIP, Secretary. 


NORTH AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


OFFICE: 


192 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED A. D. 1823. 
Cash Capital, - - ° 


F. H. CARTER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





$500,000. 


R. W. BLEECKER, President. 
W. BLACKSTONE, Vice-Prest. 


Mercantile Mutual Marine Insurance 


COMPANY, 
Wo. 35 Wall Street, New York. 





ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 

ARCHD. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Vice-President. 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President. 
C.J. DESPARD, Secretary. 


+ 
Yusurance Arctic Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, - - - $250,000.00. 


No. 112 BROADWAY. 
CHAS. BAMBURGH, Secretary. VINCENT TILYOU, President. 








Novelty Iron Works; 


77 & 83 Liberty St., cor. Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work, of all kinds, for Buildings. 


WRIGHT & SMITH, 


Machine Works, 


Nos. 2 to 6 ALLING STREET, 
NEWARK, N. J 











(COR. MARKET ST.) 
Wright & Smith’s Improved Vertical Engines. 


Something entirely new, and peculiarly desirable where an economical 
and effective engine is required in a small space. 





Send for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & CO, 


(Established 1847,) 
MANUFACTURE 


Gold Pens and Cases, 
180 Broadway, 
New York. 


ALL COODS BEARING OUR NAME WARRANTED. 


HORACE TAYLOR, 


FINE 


WRITING PAPERS, 


53 CEDAR STREET, 
NEW YORE. 


Gulbert & Co. 
Poeket Books, 


| 24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


| Russia Ieeathey Goods, Wuessing Cases, Bags, Kc. 


Factory, 138 Wooster Street. 











(Bet. Nassau & William Sts.) 





| WRITING DESKS A SPECIALTY. 





Manufactory Established 1824. 


THADDEUS DAVIDS & CO., 
Sealing Wax, Wafers, 


WRITING INKS, FLUID, &c. 


IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES, FOR THE TRADE ONLY, 

127 ana 129 William Street, 
| NEW YORK. 
} 
a a Ne nd ee s 

Gam cancer) Money Easily Made 
| ON NO With our Stencil and Key Check Outfit. 

STAFFORD M’F’G CO., 66 Fulton Street, New York. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
CaRD MANUFACTORY. 


JOHN ROBINSON, 


Nos. 77 and 79 Futton Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Manufacturer of Printers’ and Engravers’ Cards. 


CRAMPTON BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SOAPS, SPICES, SALERATUS, &C., 


Millis: 2,4,6,8 & 10 Rutgers Place, 
And 83 & 35 Jefferson Street, 


ADDRESS: 
P.O. BOX 6716. NEW YORK. 


























OFFICE: 


No. 84 FRONT ST. 





ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS’ 


211 Washington 8t., New York. 


SAPOLIO 


\ POLISHES 
" TIN-WARE, 
IRON,STEEL,&o. 


FOR 
SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 









JOHN C. BRUEN, 
WOOD ENGRAVER, 


20 Liberty St., New York. 


R. id 


Railway Passengers Assurance Co, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Issues Tickets of Insurance against 


ACCIDENTS. 


J. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 





THE 


C. D. PALMER, Sec’y. 


This Company has Paid in Losses 


$152,721.74 for $990.70 
Received in Premiums. 


e Cash Assets, - - Te Oo Yi 
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Vearly Subscription Six Dollars, or in Monthly Parts 
Fifty Cents Each. 


A NEW WORK ENTITLED 


ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS 


ALL ROUND THE WORLD: 


A RECORD OF 


Discovery, Geography and Adventure. 
Edited by H. W. BATES, 


Assistant Secretary of the English Royal Geographical Society, } 


PROSPECTUS. 


In the present’ busy age, when steam navigation is bringing the most distant countries into 
closer relations, and the spirit of enterprise is opening up new sources of wealth and new fields 
of supply, a knowledge of the various regions of the earth is becoming daily of more importance. 

The “ILLUSTRATED TRAVELS” is copiously illustrated with beautiful and authentic 





engravings, and gives accurate information of foreign countries, in the form of narratives, by 
travelers of the h:ghest repute who have recently visited them. 

In the choice of subjects for each monthly part, preference will be given to those countries 
which happen to be of the most general interest at the time. Thus the different parts of the 
world will be treated of in succession, and in course of time a body of useful information and 
entertaining reading on the most interesting subjects will be brought together, relating to the 
position, physical features, and natural productions of countries, and to the characteristics of their 
inhabitants, their institutions, customs, opinions, and every-day life. No branch of knowledge 
connected with geography, and treated of in the best books of travel, will be excluded. 

The Political and Religious Aspects of Nations, Historical Geography, and Visits to the 
Sites of Important Events in Classical and Biblical History, Physical Descriptions of Interesting 
Regions, Narratives of Naturalists, Hunting Adventures in Wild Regions, Alpine Climbing—all 
these will be included in the range of subjects, as well as Narratives of Sea Voyages, Journeys of 
Discovery, and Descriptions of the Modern Condition of Countries. | 

The first twelve numbers already published, forwarded free by mail, on receipt of remittance. | 


CASSELL, PETTER -& GALPIN, 


596 Broapway, New York. 


ae YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. A Novel. 


NEW BOOKS OF THE SPRING, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


EE Sent by Mail, postage prepaid, to any ; any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the price. 


By Cuarves Reape, Author of ‘‘Hard 
ash,’’ ** Griffith Gaunt,” &c., &c. Beautifully Illustrated. Fromthe Author's early 
poe by arrangement with Messrs. SHELDON & Co. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents ; 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25; 12mo, Cloth. $1 00. (Ready shortly.) 


THE HISTORY OF HORTENSE, Daughter of em ge gs ag of Holland, Mother 
of Napoleon III. By JOHN 8S. C. ABsort, Author of “The French Revolution.” 
Sonn, ot N: . &. 16mo, Cloth, $1 20. 


niform with Abbotts’ Illustrated ‘Histories 


a | Ray OF BULLHAMPTON. A Novel. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of | 

he Bertrams,” ‘‘Castle Richmond,” ‘*Framley Parsonage,” *‘Orley Farm,” | 

~ smal House at Allington,” &c. With Illustrations. 8vo, Paper, $1 25; Cloth, 
75, 

YONGE'S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON. An English-Greek Lexicon. By C.D. | 
Yoneg. With many New Articles. an Appendix of Proper Names, and Pillon’s Greek | 
Synonyms. To which is aa an Essay on the Order of Words in Attic-Greek | 
rose, hy Charles Short, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia C ‘ollege, N. Y. Edi- | 

by lenny Drister. LL. D., Professor of Greek in Columbia College, Editor of 

oe hid ell and Scott's Greek- English Lexicon,” &c. svo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 


4NGLOSAXON GRAMMAR. A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxou Lan- 

~ yuage; in which its Forms are Illustrated by those of the § Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By Francis A. 
Maxcu, Protessor of the English Language :.nd Comparative Philology in Lafayette 
College, Author of ** Method of Philological Study of the English Language,” “A 
Parser and Analyzer for Beginners,” &c. 8vo, Cluth, $250. 


MISS VAN KORTLAND. A Novel of American Society. By the Author of ** My 
Daughter Elinor."’ 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


CHRISTIANITY AND GREEK PHILOSOPHY ; or, the relation between Spon- 
taneous and Reflective Thought in Greece and the Positive Teaching of Christ and 
His Apostles. By B, F. Cocker, D.D., Professor of Moral and Mental Philosophy in 
the University of Michigan. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75. 

BENEATH THE WHEELS. A Novel. By the Author of ‘Olive Varcoe,”’ * 
tience Caerhydoun.”* * simple as a Dove,’ &c. svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

THE LIFE OF COUNT BISMARCK, Private and Political. With Descriptive No- 
tices of his Ancestry. By Dr. Gkoree HESEKIEL. Translated and Kdited, with an 
———— Expisnstory Notes, and Appendices, by KENNETH K. H. MACKENZIE, 

¥ . L. With upward of 100 Illustrations, svo, Cloth, $3 00. 

MEMOIR OF age REV. JOHN SCUDDER, M. D., Thirty-six Years Missionary in 
India. By Rev. J. B. WaterBury, D. D. With Portrait of Ur. Scudder. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

B AFF "LED; or, Michael Brand’ s Wrong. 

* Joyce Dormer's Story, 
75 cents. 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By AN Otp Boy. 
Illustrations by Arthur Hughes and Sidney Prior Hall. 





With Engravings. 


A Novel. By Jutia Gopparp, Author of 
*'The Search for the Gral,”’ &c. Lilustrated. 8vo, Paper, 


New Edition. With numerous 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

SELF HELP; with Illustrations of Character, Conduct, and Perseverance. 
UEL Smives, Author of ** The Life of the Stephensons,”* ** 
&c. A Revised and Enlarged Edition. 


By Sam- 
History of the Huguenots,” 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00, 


The Best W ork 


in the printing line has long been accredited to SUTTON, 
BowneE & Co, for their ALDINE PRESS, and the repu- 
tation so fairly earned shall be fully maintained. 

The great demand of the business public for 


Low Priced Printing 


has induced them to extend their facilities, and introduce 
a number of FAST PRESSES peculiarly adapted for this class 
of work, and it is their that 
Printing, because low priced, need not be botched. : 
Every want of the desk or office 


intention to demonstrate 
for STATIONERY, EN- 
GRAVING or PRINTING can be supplied at their establish- 
ments, at reasonable charges, and everything is warranted 
as represented. 

Orders, small or large, receive prompt attention and 


patch at the office of 


| dhe Aldine Pre ESS, 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 
Printers and Stationers, 
23 Liberty St., New York, 
And No. g West Court St., Memphis. Tenn. 


quick dis 





CURRINE. 


The Finest Seasoning in the World. 
Ask your Grocer for it and give it a trial. 


G. De CORDOVA, 62 Wittiam Sr., N.Y. 





USE NONE BUT THE BEST. 





DELICIOUS SOUPS AND BEEF TEA FOR THE MILLION. 
Strengthening nourishment! Economy in housekeeping! ! 
LIEBIG COMPANYW’S EXTRACT OF MEAT, 
The same that received the highest prizes at Paris, Havreand Amsterdam, and that 
is supplied to the British, French, Russian. Prussian, and other Governments. Be- 


od 


“Af 


, 


ware of all so-called ‘‘Liebig's Extracts... None genuine without the signatures 
of Baron Liebig, the inventor, and of Dr. Max V. Pettenkofer, delegate, on every jar. 


J. MILHAUS’S SONS, Company's Agents, 183 Broadway, New York. 
For Sale Everywhere. 


SARONY & CO., 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ALFRED 8. CAMPBELL. 


ae ae) 
Aa 
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NAPOLEON SARONY. 





JOSEPH B. PURDY, 
Fire-Works, Fancy Goods, & Toys, 


32 and 34 MAIDEN LANE, 


(Established 1843.) New York. 


A I. CK 
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“LONGINGS SUBLIME AND ASPIRATIONS HIGH.” 


**T find in thee 
Wild sweetness which no words express, 
And charms in thy simplicity 
That dwell not in the pride of dress.”’ 


Flows Freely. Copies Perfectiy. 


CARTER’S INK. 


Never Moulds. Never Fades. 


J. P. DINSMORE, No. 36 Dey StreEtT, New York. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, 


we 
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BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 


= 


z 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


. FINE WATCHES, CHAINS, CLOCKS, 


a 





Wate 


JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE, 


No. 171 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Corner Cortlandt Street, 





STONINGTON LIN E 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK, 
Combines Comfort and Safety. 





THE NEW 
Weed Sewing Machine, 
613 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


W. A. STIMSON, 


Agent. 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


AT 


CASH PRICES. 








Removes Corns WituHout Parn, 25cts. Sold at all Drug, and Shoe Stores. Trade 
supplied and Samples mailed on receipt of price, by the Japanese Corn File Co., 
#4 Pine Street, New York. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


E.& HT. ANTHONY & CO. 


HAVE THE 


Finest Assortment in the World 


CHROMOS AND FRAMES, 
STEREOSCOPES ANDO VIEWS: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


AT 


591 BROADWAY, 
| 


Opp. Metropolitan Hotel. NEW YORK. | 
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STORE, 71 NASSAU ST., cor. of John St., formerly at 23 Wall, corner Broad St. 


JOHN K. HOPPEL, 


‘Brush Manufacturer and Importer, 


329 PEARI STREET, 
| Harper’ 8 Building, Franklin Square, NEW YORK. 


BRUSHES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
A Superior Quality of PAINT BRUSHES constantly on hand. 








TEE 


MERCHANTS’ 
Vife Susurance Company, 


OF NEW YORK, 


Office 257 Broadway. 


Organized under the Laws of the State of New York. 

Issues all kinds of LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, on the 
MUTUAL SYSTEM, free from restrictions on travel and occupation, 
which permit residence anywhere without extra charge. 

Premiums may be paid annually, semi-annually, or quarterly, in cash. 

All Poticres are Non-ForFEITABLE, and participate in the PRoFirs 
of the Company. 

Dividends are made annually on the Contribution Plan. 


WILLIAM T. PHIPPS, President. 


0. S. PAINE, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
C. H. KING, M. D., Asst. Med. Examiner. 


A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Darius R. Mangam, Pres. Nat’l Trust Co. Samuel Schiffer, Schiiere & Nephews. 
William H. Lyon, Wm. H. Lyon & Co. R, W. Adams, 116 Wall S 

‘thomas Christy, Christy & Constant. William ‘I’. Phipps, President. 

Wm. A. Wheelock, Pres. Cent’! Nat. Bank. Washington A. Roebling, N. ¥. Bridge Co 
LB. F. Beekman, 8. A. Beekman & Co. Hon. N. £. Paine, 71 Broadway. 

George S Moulton, Geo. a Moulton & Co. William H. Wallace, 10,12 & 14 Albany St. 
Peter Gilsey, 171 Broadw Solomon Loeb, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Lewis J. Phillips, L. J. Phillips & Co. John ‘lt’. Conover, 312 W. Thirty-eighth St. 





Barnet L. S B.L.8 & Sons. Daniel D. Badger, Pres. Architectural 
Daniel 8. Appleton, D. Appleton & Co. Iron Works. 

A. A. Valentine, Valentine $ Butler. O. S. Paine, M. D., 48 East Thirty-first St. 
Jesse Seligman. J. & W. Seligman & Co, John W. Simons, Kirk & Sons. 

Lewis May, 5 Mercer St. Wm. M. Wilson, 160 W. TWéaty-eeventh St. 


Each Agent im direct Communication with the New. York Office. 











Send Orders for every class of Job Printing to the office of “The Aldine Press.” SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 23 Liberty Street N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 


Chickering & Sons 


MEHRICAN 


PIA No. FORTES., 


TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL THE WORLD. 


Have received Seventy-four First Premiums, in every tnstance 
the Highest Award, above all competitors, in the 
United States, London and Paris. 


At the EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867, we were awarded 
by the highest authority, Tae ImpertAL Cross or THE LEGION oF 
Honor, and a First GoLp MepaL. The Legion of Honor was the high- 
est award at the Paris Exposition to any Piano-Forte establishment com- 
peting, and CHICKERING & SONS alone received that award. 

Our manufactory covers an entire acre of ground, six stories in height, 
and is nearly double the size of any other Piano F actory in the*world. 

Every part of the Piano is made in this one building, under our own 
special vigilance. We are now finishing 45 Pianos per week, employing 
400 of the most skillful workmen in the country. We have now perfected 
arrangements, by the occupaney of our entire building, to finish 60 
Pianos per week, for which, by the general ‘increase of our orders 
throughout this and foreign countries, we anticipate a ready sale. 


THE CHICKERING PIANOS are used in private, and at all the 
principal concerts in this country, by ail vur leading artists, public 
schools, convents, &c Every Piano is accompanied by a writte) 


warranty 
24C Waehingston St., 
ll Bast Fourteenth sst.,. 


Boston. 


Now Work. 





A New Novel by George Sand. 
ANTONIA. 


VIRGINIA 


TRANSLATED BY VAUGHAN. 





** ANTONIA ™ takes its name from a lily, yicts a scene from the book. 


Price $1.50. Sold Everywhere. Mailed 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


and this cut def 


In one elegant 16mo vol. 
post paid by the publishers. 


i PRUMRILL & Co, 


Corner Chambers Street, Vo. 27% B2oavwayr, 
A NEW AND SELECTED STOCK OF 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES, JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE, 


At greatly reduced prices. Particular attention to orders. 
GEO. D. STEVENS. GEO. B. JAQUES 


PRANC’S CHROMOS, 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR CLOSE RESEMBLANCE TO OIL PAINTINGS, 
PRANG’S CHROMOS sold in all Art-Stores throughout the world. 
PRANG’S CHROMOS, near Cayuga Lake, 

Scene near Stockbridge, Mass.—Summer. Scene near Farmington, Conn.— 
Scene near New Russia, N. Y.—Winfer. After James M. Hart. 
te Prang’s Chromo Journal, containing illustrated list, free on receipt of postage 


stamp. Address, 
- L. PRANG & CO., 
BOSTON, Mass. 








latest issues: Scene N. Y.—Spring. 


Autumn. 





GIVEN away: 
A GRAND NATIONAL WORK OF ART, 
Marshall's Household Engraving of Washington. 
A Fine Impression to every New Subscriber for 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


The only weekly religious journal for which Mr. Berecusr writes, or to which he in 
any way contributes. 


Its Price: only $3 per year. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR IT! GET OTHERS TO TAKE IT! 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 39 Park Row, New York. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
Inspection and Jnsurance Company, 
CAPITAL, $500,000 § ORGANIZED 1866. 








COMBINATION 


LIBRARY AND QFFICE 


INKSTAND. 





TWO KINDS OF 


BSpoxnrce Cup i 


NTED 1868. 


x 
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AND 


Pen TRAY 


PATE 


IN ONE 


For Sale by all Stationers 


Au ETL 

















GENUINE ALPACA 





UMBRELLAS. 


They are perfectly FAST COLOR, They are i y WATER-PROOF. 
They appear like FINE SILK. They are the MOST DURABLE. 


All GENUINE Alpaca Umbrellas have Satin Borders. 





May be purchased of first-class Merchants at the following prices: 
Size or Let of Ribs. 
Qua La ss : Gel 5 
Le 25 
WW Price $1 75 $2 00 £.) < oo 
\ s 2 50 , OO ) 100 $4 
B : 5 0) 3 50 1 00 1 50 
Co ‘ 1 O00 1 50 5 00 5 50 6 00 
If unable to obtain ouR MAKE, remit to us the price as above, designating Quality 
and Size, and we will forward by express (charges paid). 

ISAAC SMITH’S SON & CO., 
Wholesale Umbrella and Parasol Manufacturers, 
(ESTABLISHED A. D. 1802.) No, 405 Broadway, New York. 
J. Stevens & Co’s Target Rifle, 

a cl 


> 7 
ae 


For Hunting and Target Practice. The Best in the Market. 
ALL GUN DEALERS SELL If. 


J.W. STORRS § CO., 252 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HALFORD 
LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLT SAUL CH 
FOR FAMILY USE. 


Can be had of any No. 1 Grocer FOR 
ONLY 50 CENTS per pint bottle. 





Nine Years’ Experience & Never Broken Through 
proves that 2. OLMES BURGLAR ALARM TELEGRAPH 


is perfectly reliable and satisfactory, It possesses all improve- 
ments that study and experience could dictate, Thousands 


——— who are using it testify to its merits. Send for pempbiet. 


The public are cautioned against infringement, either in using or selling. The law 


will be applied to all such cases. 
E. HOLMES, 7 Murray St., N. Y 


Moseley Iron Bridge and Roof Co., 


WROUGHT-IRON BRIDG ES, Ww ROUGHT-IRON ROOFS 
WROUGHT-IRON FLOORS, IRON BUILDINGS ENTIR E 


CORRUGATED IRON FOR ROOFS, SIDING, &c. 


Corrugated Iron Shutters, Doors & Partitions. 
OFFICE, 116 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


A MODEL HOUNE. 


CONVENIENCE, 











BEAUTY AND ECONOMY COMBINED. 
. N 
Descriptive Circular of Plans, Views, \etc., sent free; or, enclose 
convenient) for an 8 page General Description, with much valuable informa- 
tion, Address, CEO. J. COLBY, Architect, 


WATERBURY, VT. 





Send Orders for every class of Job Printing to the office of “The Aldine Press,” SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 23 Liberty Street. N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT. 


Nos. 144 and 146 Broadway. 


CASH ASSETS 


Invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 


———_—-+ <em> + 
approved description of Life and Endow- 
ment Policies on selected lives 


Issues every 
at moderate rates. 
returning all surplus annually to the Policy 

holders, to be used either in payment of 

premiums, or to purchase additional 
insurance, at the option of 
the assured. 

+r 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 


F. SCHROEDER, Ass't Secy. LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass't Actuary. 











REDUCTION OF PRICES 
TEAS AND COFFEES 


TO CONFORM TO PRICE OF GOLD. 
THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


Are now supplying all their customers with the CHOICEST NEW CROP TEAS and 
CHOICEST SELECTED COFFEES, anp ALL WARRANTED TO GIVE PERFECT SATIs- 
FACTION, at the very lowest prices which the present state of the Gold Market will 
warrant, as will be seen by the following 


PRIcE Uist. 


Oolong (Black), 50, 6O, 70, 80, best 90c. per Ib. 
Mixed (Green and Black), 50, 60, 70, 80, best 90c. per Ib. 
Souchong (Black), 80, 90c., best $1.00 per Ib. 
English Breakfast (Black), best $1.15 per Ib. 
Imperial (Green), 70, 80, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
Young Hyson (Green), 70, 80, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
Uncolored Japan, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 per Ib. 
Gunpowder (Green), $1.25, nae $1.50 per Ib. 

OFFEES. ROASTE D CROUND DAILY, 


Always under our supervision and ae our own premise 8. 

GROUND COFFEE, 15c., 20c., 25c., 30c., best 35c . per Ib. Hotels, Saloons, Board. 
ing-house keepers, and families who use large quantities of Coffee, can. economize in 
that article by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DINNER COFFEE, which we 
sell at the low price of 25 cents per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction, 

ROASTED (Unground), 20, 25, 30, best 25c. per lb. 
GREEN (Unroasted), 15. 20. 25, best 30c. per Ib. 

ger"_ Five Pound Packages of either Tea or ( ‘offee delivered in any part of the City, 

below 59th St., FREE OF CHARGE. Consumers can saved to8 profils Se purthasing of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
— 31 & 33 VESEY ST 


BRANCHES 
640 BROADWAY, cor. Bleecker St. 702 THIRD AV., N. W. cor. 44th St 
479 EICHTH AV., N. cor. 34th St. 205 FULTON ST., Brooklyn, corner 
850 EICHTH AV., N. E. cor. Sist St. Concord St. 
2ISBOWERY,b.Spring & PrinceSt. 159 FULTON AVENUE, Brooklyn. 
299 SPRING ST, bet. Hudson and 23 DE KALB AVENUE, Brooklyn. 
Creenwich "Sts. 133 GRAND ST., Willlamsburgh. 
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VOL. III., No. 7. 


JULY, 1870. 


SELECTIONS FROM CRITICAL NOTICES OF THE ALDINE PRESS—JUNE NUMBER. 


NEW YORK PAPERS. 


“ Tue ALDINE Press, for June, which has so justly won such high praise for its rare 
excellence in typography and engraving, contains eleven engravings, including one of 
Doré’s exquisite illustrations of the Bible, * The Pharisee and the Publican.’ There 
are also ‘The Frightened Ducklings,’ and * An Indian Foray in the West,’ the latter, 
by F. O. C. Darley, filling one of the large pages of the PrEss.”’— 7imes. 


“The June ALDINE PrREss opens with a beautiful picture, called ‘ The Pharisee and 
the Publican,’ by Doré. It is a good illustration of the modern French school of en- 
graving, with all its dramatic groupings and wonderful effects of light and shade. A 
sketch called ‘A Brazilian Forest Day,’ is followed with a witty and timely editorial, 
which we have marked for reproduction, with the title of ‘ Donnybrook.’ It certainly 
has a t many good hits. Dr. J. B. Fuller-Walker has a breezy and poetical article, 
called * Wawayanda and Chautauqua,’ two lakes in the interior of New York State. 
Dr. W. tells us much that is new and pleasant about these lovely sheets of water. A 
poem called * Daisies and Buttercupr,’ By Maria C. Manning, is followed by a pleasant 
sketch titled * Plymouth May-Flowers,’ by ‘Frank Pope.’ which we learn is the nom 
de plume of a clergyman’s wife who resides at Plymouth. David M. Stone, Esq., of 
the Journal of Commerce, has a very pleasant philosophical essay, titled * The Chances 
of Business.’ A beautiful illustration called * The Frightened Ducklings,’ by Lossow, 
— us all the softness, finisb, and detail of the German school. Thedesign is exceed- 

ngly beantiful. <A full-page picture by F. O. C. Darley, called * An Indian Foray in the 

West,’ is characteristic of that artist, and full of the dash, spirit, and hurry of the 
American school. All lovers of fine art will do well to compare these three pictures 
by eminent French, German and American artists. Dr. Eno, of Newark. has a lengthy 
article, very readable, titled * Among my Pipes." We hope Dr. Eno knows better than 
to use tobacco. A lengthy article on the ‘Westman Islands,” contains seven fine illus- 
trations. There is a capital portrait of Anthony Trollope, with a sketch. Mr. Town- 
ley’s ‘ Art Notes’ are full and pointed. Music and literature come in for a fair share of 
attention. A comical picture ‘Longings Sublime and Aspirations High,’ represents 
Mrs. E. Cady Stanton standing before Snip & Co’s., Tailors, windows, looking at a pair 
of pantaloons on exhibition. She is supposed to say: 


‘I find in thee 
Wild sweetness which no words express, 
And charms in thy simplicity 
That dwell not in the pride of dress.’ 


These lines apply very well to the beautiful ALDINE Press.”"—N. Y. Globe 
“THE ALDINE Press, for June, presents a magnificent Doré cut of ‘The Pharisee 
and the Publican ;’ a full page picture, by Darley, of ‘An Indian Forayin the West;* a 


ortrait of Anthony Trollope, printed so as to give more character and force to the 
ace thau we have ever before seen in wood-cut portraits ; a capital animal piece, * The 
Frightened Ducklings,’ by Lossow; a good bit of satire, by Frank Beard, and some 
small but admirably printed cuts of arctic scenes. The original articles are a sensible 
article by Mr. David M. Stone, of the Journal of Commerce, on * The Chances of Busi- 
ness,” a pleasant sketch of Greenwood Lake, by Dr. Walker; an original poem, by 
Maria C. Manning; * Plymouth May-Flowers,’ by ‘ Frank Pope; ‘ Among my Pipes.’ 
by Dr. Eno; Mr. D. O°C. Townley’s art review of the month, and editorial matter.” 


* —Hvening Mail. 


‘THE ALDINE Press for June maintains the high character it hae hitherto estab- 
lished for beauty of typography and illustrations, besides offering many literary attrac- 
tions.’’—Zvening Post. 


“THE ALDINE PREss.—Tastes differ, we know; but we hold that the one full-page 
icture in the June number of this splendid publication—* The Pharisee and the Pub- 
ican,’ (with Christ as the central figure) is worth every cent of the year’s subscription, 

$2.50. Others would prefer the still larger ana energic engraving, * An Indian Foray 
in the West,’ while most people could look forever at ~The Frightened Ducklings,’ 
and Carlo having sucha goodtime. The series of Polar Scenes is also very fine. graphic 
and varied ; while the life-like head of Anthony Trollope will be sure of a frame from 
many of the admirers of that now highly popular novelist. The literary contents are 
of the usually high order, embracing three editorials, three selected pieces, a poem, 
‘Daisies and Buttercups,’ by Maria C. Manning, and Dr. Fuller-Walker, * Frank 
Pope,’ David M. Stone, Dr. Eno, and D. O’C. Townley contribute interesting articles 
among which descriptions of tropical and polar scenery. biography, business, the girls, 
and art, music and literature are all attended to..”.—Bvooklyn Argue. 


! 
] 





‘The principal engraving in THe ALDINE Press is Darley’s ‘Indian Foray in the 
West.’ It is one of the series of large ones to which the publishers call attention as 
suitable for framing. The current number also contains engravings fromDoré, Los- 
sow, Parsons, Beard, and others. The literary matter is provided by Dr. Fuller- 
Walker, Maria C. Manning, David M. Stone, Dr. Eno, D. O’C. Townley, and others.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. ; 


BOSTON PAPERS. 


“THE ALDINE Press. for June, isa resplendent number, glorious in all the attrac- 
tions of the best artistic talent of two worlds, the finest and most delicate workman- 
ship of engraver and printer, and the sumptuous beauties of elegant paper and ink. 
The impressions of Doré's famous pictures, which have appeared in THE ALDINE 
Press, have not been excelled in the best and most expensive books which they have 
Nustrated. They are perfect specimens of engraving presented in a style typographic- 
ally perfect. This notable French artist is represented in the current number ot THE 
ALDINE PREss, together with F. O. C. Darley, the great American illustrator; and, 
besides, there is nearly a dozen other fine engravings. This is\the most magnificently 
illustrated tk issued, each picture being worthy of a frame and a place of honor 
on the wall. This superiority is attained by a liberal expenditure for the very best of 
art matter and materials, experienced taste and skilled workmanship. Such endeavors 
deserve the success which THE ALDINE PrEss has achieved.’’°— Post. 

‘The gem of the current number of THe ALDINE Press is a vigorous picture of an 
‘Indian Foray,’ from the pencil of Darley, and this has to contend tor supremacy with 
Doré’s * Pharisee and Publican’ and with an admirable reproduction of Lossow’s 
‘Frightened Ducklings.’ There are also a number of smaller engravings, including a 
portrait of Anthony Trollope, and the letter-press is mostly original and of good qual- 
ity.’—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


OTHER PAPERS. 


‘THE ALDINE Press for June is, like all its predecessors, rich in actistic and typo- 
graphic excellence; while its table of contents affords promise of literary entertain- 
ment.’’—Journal, Providence. R. 1. 


“THE ALDINE Press, for beauty of engraving, typography, &c., confessedly stands 
at the head of this class of publications issued from the American press. The June 


number is fully equal to any of its predecessors, and contains no less than eleven illus- 


trations, several of which, as ‘ The Pharieee and the Publican. by Doré, and * An Indian 
Foray.’ by Darley. possess great merit Commercial Free List, Phila., Pt 

“THE ALDINE 1 *r of more or lees praiseworthy art journals, which 
are brought to the notice public is large We do not ever remember, however, 


to have seen any 





tion to THE ALDINE Press. In fact we may say 
lication in this country which could compare with it. 
Its illustrations are of the highest order of art, and most beautifully executed, while 
its literary features are highly commendable and its typography is excellent. We have 
before us now a number, which is a credit not only to the publishers, but also to the 
country where such an artistic production can be sustained. How it can be furnished 
at its low price ($2 per annum) is something of a financial puzzle..’—Scientific Press, 
San Francisco. : 


:*THE ALDINE Press for June has been received. It has a very attractive table of 
contents, and eleven engravings, some of which, from their size and excellence are 
worth framing.”"’— Gazette, Pawtucket, R. 


“THE ALDINE Press.—The June number of this beautiful magazine. rivals in the 
splendor of its wood engravings and typographical execution any former numbers. and 
affords a pleasure to turn through its pages and examine the work of art which every 
where meets the eye. Every lover of the typographical art should have it.’’— Cecil 
Whig, Eikton,. Md 

“THE ALDINE Press.—An art journal of the highest standard 
ifa perfect gem, as ix always the case 


ing.’ "—Herald, Mt. Joy. Pa 


The June number 
filled with fine engravings and interesting read- 


“THE ALDINE PREss 


E This sprightly and vivifying June number contains, among 
other articles, a * , 


Brazilian Forest Day,’ *The Chances of Business,’ ‘A Word to Girls,’ 


“3 





etc. Among its illustrations we make mention of ‘The Pharisee and Publican,’ ‘ An 
Indian Foray in the West.’ several cuts giving the scenery of the Westman Islands, 
ete. This excellent specimen of typographical art must be seen to be duly appre- 
ciated.’’— Pioneer, Pawling, N. Y. 


“THe ALDINE with its splendid letter-press, beautifully tinted paper, fine engrav- 
ings, and high literary tone, every-where meets with a ready welcome. The June 
number is received.”"—Advertiser, Hartford, Conn. 


‘“‘THE ALDINE Press is constantly adding to ite attractions. 
there are pictures by Darley, Doré, Lossow. and others. Darley’s design isa full page 

icture of a party of Indians foraging. The letter-press is supplied by J. B. Fuller- 

alker. Dr. Eno. David M. Stone, D. O'C. Townley, Maria C. Manning, and the edit- 
ors.” — Commercial, Wilmington, Del. 


In the June number 


“THE ALDINE Presse for June has ten beautiful illustrations: * The Pharieee and the 
Publican,’ taken from Doré; ‘ The Frightened Ducklings,’ taken from Lossow’s spir- 
ited picture; ‘An Indian Foray,’ by Darley; seven elegantly printed pictures of the 
Westman Islands and its icebergs, and a fine portrait of Trollope, the English novel- 
ist. THe ALDINE Press continues to ‘lead all the rest’ in the taste and perfection of 
its printing and illustrations.’"’—7ranscript, North Adams, Mass. 


‘That repertory of exquisite engravings and typography, THE ALDINE PREss, con- 
tains in the June issue a superb copy of Doré’s * Pharisee and the Publican,’ Lossow’s 
popular picture of ‘The Frightened Ducklings,’ a spirited sketch by Dafley, of ‘An 
Indian Foray in the West,’ ‘The Westman Islands.’ and *The Coast of Iceland,’ are 
graphically illustrated, and a speaking likeness of Trollope, the novelist, is also 
given.” — Press, Paterson, N. J. , 


“THE ALDINE Press, for June, in all its stately beauty is before us. The newspa- 
per press of America should, with one accord, give praise to this elegant specimen of 
printing as an example for their imitation."°—American Union, Macon, Ga. 


“The June number of THe ALpInE Press is fully up to the standard. The typo- 
graphy. illustrations and paper are faultless. The engravings are wood, but the rich- 
ness of finish, the light and shade, and clear, sharp distinctness of impression, are pe- 
culiarities that have been heretofore attributed solely to steel engravings. As a whole, 








it is the richest illustrated monthly now issued from the press."°—Odbserver, Fayette 
ille, T 
rue ALDINE PREss The June nu excellent specimen of American 
v} aphy has been rec ed The the Publican,’ by Doré, is a fine 
epecimen of art, and is itself worth t he * Press.’ *'— Venango Spectator, 
Franklin. Pa 
“Tue AtpIne Press for June maintains the high character it has hitherto estab- 


lished for beauty of typography and illustrations, besides offering many literary attrac- 
tions.”’—razette, Delaware, O. 


“Tuk ALDINE Press for June is another gem of this splendid periodical. The illus- 
trations are ‘The Pharisee and the Publican,’ * The Frightened Ducklings,’ * An Indian 
Foray in the West,’ * Home of the Sea Birds,’ ‘ Form of Icebergs,’ * An Arctic Channel,’ 
‘Scaling Icebergs,’ * Frozen Sailors,’ etc. The reading matter is excellent.""—Engvirer, 
Freehold, N, ./ 


“THe ALDINE Press.—Another number of this beautiful art periodical has reached 
us. The engravings are all that could be desired, while the mechanical execution 
of the entire magazine challenges comparison.”’—Monitor, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

“THe ALDINE Press, embellishes its front page, in the number for June, with a 





striking illustration from Doré of *The Pharisee and the Publican.’ and follows this 
with ten other illustrations or groups of illustrations. The letter-press is on tinted 
paper and of superior typographical excellency.’’— Advocate, Pittsburg, Pa 


“THe ALDINE Press for June isa magnificent number. Some of the 
in the highest style of art, and the letter-press is interesting. This work is an excel- 
lent parlor companion. We should be glad to exhibit our numbers to any who may 
desire to examine them.’’"— Telegraph, Brunswick, Me. 


engravings ate 


The Aldine Press, — 


Sutton, Bowne & Co., Publishers, 


SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Contents for July: 


PAGE 


23 Liberty St., New York. 





PAGE 

| 
I, THe CapTurRE OF THE BUCK, . - - Rev. Edward W. French. 73 | X. CATCHING COLD, - . : - - - - - Selected. 79 
II. InpivipuaL EccENTRICITIES, - - - J. B. Fuller-Walker, M.D. 74 | XI. Tue HEN with THE GoLvEN EcoGs. (faé/e,) - - - ie 80 
III. Atitve AND DEAp. (Poem,) - . . - - B.G. Hosmer. 74 | XII. CaAuGuHT IN THE ACT, - - - : - - - - . 8o 


IV. Tue Mrracutous DRAUGHT OF FISHES. 


V. PEARLS AND Soncs. (Poem,) - - - . 
VI. Boox Lirs, - = = - = “ . 
VII. Macsetu at Bootn’s THEATER. (Critique,) - 

VIII. THorouGuHsreDs oF CLIFTON StuD. - - 

IX. ART FOR THE MILLION, - - - beet 


(Translated,) 


Charles Carroll. 74 XIII. 
- From the German. 78 Art, - : 
- - ‘. tie Fe Music, - 
- - E. T. Mason. 78 Literature, - 


“ - - 79 XIV. Sroten Sweets, 


¢ + a Se ae 


Illustrations 


I. THE HEN WITH THE GOLDEN EGGS, - : : - - 
II. A STUDY FROM NATURE, - ° s ‘ r . , 


III. 
IV. 


VI. 
VII. 


Arrangements have been perfected 
of the wood-engraver’s art. 


is not technical, nor does it discourse exclusively of Art. 


THE INDIAN HUNTER, : - : - 
CAUGHT IN THE ACT. 
V. GLENEVIS AND REBECCA, - : - - - - : 
LEAMINGTON AND WARMINSTER, - - - - . . 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 


(Full-page,) - - . ‘ . ‘ : 


(Comic, - . : . 2 = 


Topics OF THE MONTH: - - - - - - 


D. O’C. Townley. 80 
- Editorial. 80 
o- * «+ + 6 & © w& & 80 


- Gustave Doré. 73 
- F. G. Chapman. 75 
- - Crawford. 76 


Cov. 


by which AT LEAST THREE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, suitable for framing, shall appear in each number, besides numerous smaller cuts, gems 
The reputation already attained shall be viewed by the publishers as an incentive to still greater excellence in this department. 


The reading matter 


While Art as a specialty receives ample attention, care is taken that the subject is not overdone, and a judicious intro- 
duction of miscellaneous matter—stories, essays, sketches, and poetry, original and selected, gives the paper an interesting character for general readers. The universal testimony 


of the first papers in the country is sufficient evidence of the worth of THz ALDINE Press as an Art Journal, in spite of the “ridiculously low price.” 








Subscription Price, on rollers, to go by mail without injury, $2.50. 


Liberal deductions to canvassers or clubs. Send for Special Prospectus. 




















TRADE MARKS: 


American Watch Co. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Amn. Watch Co., 
Waltham, Mass 


American Watch Co., Crescent St., 


Waltham, Mass. 
Appleton, Tracy & Co., 

Waltham, Mass. 
Waltham Watch Co., 

Waltham, Mass. 
P. S. Bartlett, 

Waltham, Mass. 
Wm. Ellery, 

Waltham, Mass. 
Home -Watch Co., 

Boston, Mass. 





To avoid 
IMPOSITION 
Buyers should look 
carefully at TRADE 

MARKS. 

A variation even of 
a single letter indi- 
cates a 


COUNTERFEIT. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELERS. 





> 


PRESIDENT. 





=  &- 
OFFICE: 


Nos. 144 and 146 Broadway. 


———e-ap eo 


CASH ASSETS: 


OVER 840,000,000. 


invested in Loans on Bond and Mortgage, or United States Stocks. 





Issues every approved description of Life and Endow. 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, 
returning all surplus annually to the Policy- 
holders, to be used either in payment of 
premiums, or to purchase additional 
insurance, at the option of 
the assured. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
F. SCHROEDER, Ass’t Secy. LEWIS C. LAWTON, Ass’t Actuary. 














THE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCH 


AT RETAIL. 
An Illustrated Price List sent free upon application to 


FULLER & CO.,, 
25 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Waltham Watches, 


SOLD BY 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fine Watches, Chains, Clocks, 
JEWELRY AND SILVER-WARE, 


No. 171 BROADWAY, 
Corner Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 


WALTHAM WATCHES 


AT RETAIL. 

WE have the greatest variety and most complete assrtment of these 
Watches in the country. Silver Watches at $16, $18, $20, $22. $24, $26, 
$29, $38, and $48. Gold Watches at $70, $75, $80, $85, $90, $95, $100 
8 Plate do. $135, $140, $145, $150. Stemwinders $175 to #200. We scll 
more Waltham Watches than any other house, either wholesale or retail, 
and have always on hand over 150 different styles to select from. 

To those who cannot visit our establishment we will send our Illustrated Price 


List on application. 
HOWARD & CO., 785 Broadway, N. Y. 


Corner of 10th Street, first floor up stairs, opp. Stewart’s and adjoining Brady’s Ph 











graphic Gallery. 





WATCHES SOLD AT S PER CENT. PROFIT. 
We make a feature of Filled Case Watches, warranted to wear equal to Solid Cases. 
Every Watch warranted for three years. 
JACOBS & SANDIFER, 643 Broadway, 
[Established 1845.] ‘ Corner Bleecker Street. 


A Great Reduction in Prices of Fine Silver-Plated Ware. 


The best selected Stock in the City for the Trade. 


J. F. CURRAN & CO., 18 John St., 


(Near Broadway,) Manufacturers and Importers of TRIPLE-PLATED GOODS 
of every description. All goods warranted as répresented. Established in 1857. 








New Work Cliothes ITume Etolder. 
PATENTED OCTOBER 8Ta, 1867. 
By this simple device Clothes Lines can be put up, taken down, slaek- 
ened or tightened instantly, without tying or untying a knot. 
A. A. WEEKS, Sole Manufacturer, 105 John St., N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 








Removes Corns WirTHovt Pain, 2Scts. Sold at all Drug, and Shoe Stores. Trade 
supplied and Samples mailed on receipt of price, by the Japanese Corn File Co., 
34 Pine Street, New York. 











ANCHOR 
Lite Insurance Company, 


OF NEW JERSEY, 


Office, 178 BROADWAY, New York. 





E. C. FISHER, President, 


JAMES COPSILL, Vice-Pres’t, A. S. FITCH, Sec’y. 





We would call the attention of our readers to the 
following tables, setting forth the issues of Policies of 


this Company during the first six months of 1869 
and 1870. 















































1869. 
Moot, GERRI | tneuring, enti, 
January, . . : 73 $375,750 00 $7,537 86 
February, . ; : 45 108,220 00 11,231 40 
March, : : ; 49 122,210 00 13,247 55 
A) i re 73 199,000 00 7,434 40 
ee 79 186,450 00 15,326 64 
June 119 278,500 00 9,575 64 

1870. 
a eee Insuring. Preminms, 
January, 157 $335,000 00 $11,456 50 
February, . 301 612,500 00 22,903 29 
March, 285 598,225 00 26,758 90 
April, . 246 539,000 00 17,870 10 
May, . 304 667,900 00 23,680 10 
June, . 309 610,000 00 19,283 50 
Total, . 1,602 8,362,625 00 121,952 39 
Total issues in 1869, | 1,370 $3,005,420 00 | $134,779 20 














A comparison of these two tables shows the increase 
of 1870 over 1869 to be from 180 to 300 per cent, 
Moreover, it will also be seen that the total issues of 
Policies in 1869 are exceeded by the issues of the 
past six months of 1870. Comment is unnecessary. 
The facts speak for themselves. They show an un- 
qualified popularity, and popularity makes success, 
and success is the criterion of merit. 











Send Orders for every class of Job Printing to the office of ‘The Aldine Press,” SUTTON, BOWNE & CO., 23 Liberty Street, N. Y. 
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